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Rovan ACADEMY | of ARTS. _LAST 


WEEK.—The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING 
of MONDAY, AUGUST 3rd. 











RoOxaL ACADEMY of ARTS.—EVEN- 

ING Lg pily —The BXHIBITION will be OPEN in 
the EVENING from MONDAY, Jury 27th, to MONDAY, Avevsr 3rd 
(Bank eueer) from 7.30 to 10.30. Admission 6d. ; Catalogue, 6d.— 
On BANK HOLIDAY, the —~ ree throughout the day will be 6d ; 
on other days it will be as usu: 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 


combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochreme representation and artistic expression. 


THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 
CARBON PROCESS 


for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, Y “arene in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian ink, & 


AUTO- GRAVURE. 


The Autotype Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works py, this process, including nen 
by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., J. Pettie, R.A., W. 
Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, Sir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; also examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c., &e. 


THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 


for Book Illustrations of the hest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 








Examples of work me be some 8 and terms and prices 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
- LONDON. 





NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, 


CLERKENWELL, | LONDON, E.c. 


The Governing Body invite ‘APPLICATIONS for the following 
APPOINTMENTS :— 

HEAD of the ARTISTIC CRAFTS DEPARTMENT. Salary £250 
per annum 
eitBAD TEACHER in the DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL. 

ar 

TWO ASSISTANT TEACHERS — the DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
SCHOO ve Salaries £80 per annum ea 

All the above appointments will date from 1st October, 1896, va the 
successful Candidates for the first-named appointments will be re- 
quired in the meantime to advise the Principal with respect to 
equipment and organisation. 

Applications for any of the appointments are to ag oat in to the 
Principal not later than 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 28th July, 1 

The C —" of appointment and forms of a Micction ma: be 

tained by written application, addressed to the undersign 

the Northampton Institute, St. John Street Road, Gabeedl, 


London R. Mv LLINEUX _Wauast ey, D.Sc., Principal. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


THE ADAM SMITH CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
ae University Court of the University of Sam, | cgnjointly with 
of the M Louse, 
=" Chamber a Commerce of the Cit: y of Glasgow, will early in the 
month of October proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to the above 


The Professor will be required to enter on = duties from October 
next, from which date the appcintment will take effect. 

The salary of the Chair is fixed b en No, 149 at £600 per 
om. subject to Section VIII., Sub-sections (2) and +4 of Ordinance 
No. The Chair has no official residence attached to 

The appointment i is made ad vitam aut culpam, can ae with it 
the one t to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

applicant must lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish 
any further information desired, twenty-five copies of his application, 
and ——— copies of a testimonials he may desire to submit, on 
or before Tuesday, 15th Sepvember, 1896, 








w _E. Crapper 
Seoratary ot the’ Glasgow University Court, 
est Regent Street, Glasgow. 








THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of 

MODERN HISTORY, and ENGLISH LITERATURE and 

LANGUAGE, which will become vacant on December 3ist, 1896. 

Reet £300 with halt the class fees.—Further particulars from the 
EGISTRAR. 


vr 
OLIDAY TUITION.—The TEACHERS’ 
GUILD REGISTRY DEPARTMENT has on its books a 
number = At qualified pai fas. bad appa in all subjects, and 
also Univ i others, who would 
undertake THOLIDAY TOTURSHTPS - e visiting. and travel- 
Hag. ony the wees B4n (W. Fricker, xon.), at the 
the Guild, 74, Gower Street, wie. Hours for earthen 3 to 
5 daily, except — s. (Scholastic Agency Work of all kinds. j 


HOLYWELL COUNTY SCHOOL, 


WANTED, a SCIENCE and MATHEMATIC: AL MASTER (Second 
Master). Commencin salary, £100. Applications, stating age, 
qualifications and teaching experience, together with copies ef six 
recent Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned, by Saturday, 
the 8th day of August, 1896, 


E. M. Evans, 
Clerk to the School Governors, Holywell. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to peovide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for annum (Bong. of &c., on 
— Church principles. — a: See r annum ns of Clergy 
21 gu Classical and Modern sides: 


£60); Day ys, 
Scholarships, J fly = and Sth. Rev. T. F. Weasen, M.A., A. Were 


A RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT. 

HENRY  BOURDILLON, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's 
Coll., Oxford, PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for the Navy 
and Public Schools. Ve =~ jt 4 bracing climate. Terms moderate, 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & OCO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND &CO. supply the the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antlonesione, Aschpcleniets, | ont those engaged i in theinvestigation 
and p 























J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MS8S., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Phy = a se oe Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, &c., éc.,ata moderatecost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

© ces; 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderateterms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 387, Sono Square. 
BAEDEKER'S & BADDELEY’S 
: TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
nena: & CO., 37, Sono Square, Lonpon, W, 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FORE/GN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 


7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
OATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Forzren Booxs and Psrrroprcats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on applicati 














On application for one stamp. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 


Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & OO., 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
33, King Street, Covent weed W.c, 








Bt BOOKS on BEST DISCOUNTS.— 

All on view as published at JONES & EVANS’, 77, neen 

Street, Cheapside. Art Books, Choice Editions, the Kelmscott Press 

Issues, &c., made special features. carce Books hunted up aud 
ree. 


repo 
Bookbindings in every branch. Orders by post accompanied by 
remittance executed by return as far as — 


First EDITIONS of MODERN 


UTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books titustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, 
&c. The largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World: 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. om Bought.— 
Watrer T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.¢ 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


© and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on — 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hi h-class rinters 

and Publishers 12, Goug fh Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially- built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines forfast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or $2- -page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph ‘ Africanism, London.” 


j ESSONS GIVEN in HEBREW. 
ARABIC, SYRIAC, and other SEMITIC SUBJECTS, as well 
1 hed for the foreign Ph.D, Exam. —Apply, 

Paoresson, 125, Perla Roa, Maida Vale, W. 











(THE AUTHOR'S: HAIRLESS PAPER- 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, able = Leadenhall Street, 
on, le 

Contains bairless paper, over which the te nF tine with perfect 
freedom. Sixpenceeach. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror AUGUST, 1896, 
. A DEVOTEE. By Miss Cnotmonpe ey, Author of 
* Diana Tempest,” &c. Chaps. I, —ZV, 
If. LORD BRAMWELL. 
Ill, A DAY in GOA, 
IV. A RUSSIAN “NEW WOMAN.” 
V. MATTHEW PRIOR, 
VI. BICETRE. 
VIL. THE GUESTS of the WOLFMASTER, 
VIII, LITERARY LADIES. 
IX. THE BONDAGE of GEORGE BERKLEY, 
X. BUTTERFLY YEARS. 
XI. LIMITATIONS, Cuaps, XIII, XIV. 


a 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


Ready on Tuesday next. 


OUT of the WORKHOUSE 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of “ Britomart,” &c, 


In one vol., crown 8yo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


THE YOKE of FREEDOM. By 


CHARLES JAMES, Author of ‘On Turnham Green,”’ 
&c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


THE KING'S REVENGE. ad 


CLAUDE BRAY. In one vol,, crown 8yvo, 4s, 


NOW READY. 


fHE QUICKSANDS of PAC- 


TOLUS. By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of 

* The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” ‘2. In one vol., 
crown 8vo, 6a, 

“One of the best-written novels of the season. All the 

characters are clearly and sharply defined and complete.” 


fall Mall Gazette. 
“T have followed this novel with a very particular in- 
terest. As a native I can vouch for the perfection of its 
atmosphere and for its truth to certain types.” — Vanity Fair, 


NOW READY. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY. By A. V. 


DUTTON, Author of “Theories,” “Jonathan Toms,”’ 
&c. In one vol,, crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘Thoroughly well written and entirely interesting.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


NOW READY, 


THE MAN WHO DISAP.- 


PEARED. By RIVINGTON PYKE, In one vol., 
crown 8vo, €s, 
“Told so simply and st ‘aightforwardly as to hold the 
reader's interest to the end,”— Pall Mall Gazetie, 





THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 
NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE NINETEENTH VOLUME, 


ANNE HEREFORD 


(Forty-fifth Thousand), 
13 NOW READY, 


In red cloth, ~~? lettered on side, similar to the 
js, 6d. Edition, 2s, 6d, 
Tn green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s, 





To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series. 





RrowARD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 


ARTHUR BOYD HOUGHTON. 
A Selection from his Workin Black —— 1, Fi ye ng 
for the most part from the Origi 
With an Introductory Essay by TRURENCE. HOUs: 
MAN, Medium 4to, lis. net. 

“* Houghton’s vivid imagination, together with his extra- 
ordinary skill in the management of his black and white 
spaces, and the beauty of his individual figures, mark him 
out as an artist of real importance, and so good a series of 
reproductions of his work deserve a cordial ees - 

mes, 


GREENLAND ICE FIELDS and 
LIFE in the NORTH ATLANTIC. 


With a New Discussion of the Causes of an Ice 
Age. By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT and WARREN 
UPHAM. With Map and numerous [IIllustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
“A welcome addition to the literature of the great ice- 
world,”’—Morning Post. 


JOHNSON'’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


A New Edition in 6 vols. The Original Text Restored. 
With abovt 30 Portraits. With Notes and Introduction | 
by ARTHUR WAUGH. Vols. I., Il., III, and IV., 
fcap. 8vo, 6s. each. 

** Tf Mr. Waugh continues as he has begun, he will present 
the world with the most agreeable and useful edition of 
* Johnson’s Lives’ that has yet been issued,”"—Athenaeum, 

** A very tasteful edition.” — Guardian, 


NEW VOLUME IN THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 


By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
ART OF 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 





| 
| 
| 


Iona: 





By C. HUBERT H. PARRY, M.A., Mus.Doc,, Ox xon., | 


Cantab,, Dublin, 
top, price 6s, 


PATERNOSTER “HOUSE, CHARING OROSS | 
ROAD, LONDON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. ; hand-made paper, 5s. 


The Husband of Poverty: 


A Drama of the Life of Francis of Assisi. 
By HENRY NEVILLE MAUGHAM. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


The Four Stories of 


the Nibelungen Ring. 


RHINE-GOLD. SIEGFRIED. 
THE VALKYRIE. THE DUSK of the GODS, 


By A. L, WATSON. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Poems on Love and Nature 


By CHARLES W. CAYZER, B.A. 





ConrTENTs. 
SPRING IDYLLS, MISCELLANEOUS 
SONGS and LYRICS, POEMS. 
LOVE SONNET SONNETS. 
AMY ROBSART. EPIGRAMS, 


In crown 8yvo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Ultima T hule, and other Poems. 


By ARTHUR J. O’CONNELL, 


In crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


a Romance of the West. 


By CHRISTABEL SCOTT, 
Author of “ Sketches from Nature.” 
“*Tona is the name of the heroine of this romance in blank 


Crown 8v0, 5s. ; ‘also in cloth, gilt | verse. The story is told in simple and even graceful 


| language.”—Glasgow Herald, 


ELLIOT STOOK, 62, Parsrnosrzer Row, 
Lonpon, E O. 








At alt Libraries and Booksellers’. 


NEW GROUND IN NORWAY: 


RINGERIKE—TELEMARKEN—SA:TERSDALEN. 

By E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ The Best Tour in Norway.” 
With 56 Illustrations from Original Photographs by Paul Lange, and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

“Certainly to judge from Mr. Goodman’s pages, and from the very striking photographs with which they are illus- 


trated, ordinary travellers in search of the picturesque are not likely to neglect South Norway much longer. "Times, 
“A capital book, There is nothing of the guide-book in its style, but it is fall of information as to the less frequented 


parts of Southern Norway.” —/'ull Mall Gazette, ht 





Lonpon : GEORGE NEWNES, Lmrep. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 516 pages, royal 8vo, = oem Index of Names, cloth bevelled, 


DEVONSHIRE WILLS: 


A Collection of Annotated Testamentary Abstracts, together with the Family History and 
Genealogy of many of the most Ancient Gentle Houses of the West of England. 
By CHARLES WORTHY, 


Formerly of H.M. 82nd Regt., and sometime Principal Assistant to the late Somerset Herald in Ordinary. 
Author of ** Devonshire Parishes,”’ ‘‘ Practical Heraldry,” §c. 


BEMROSE & SONS, Luursp, 23, Otp Bamzy; anp Drsny. 


Lonvon: 








HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 


Edited by GEORGE P. GOULD, M.A. 
“ Such a series of books is imperatively needed. We strongly urge our ministers and teachers to utilise it to the 


utmost.” — Baptist Magazine, 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, paper covers, ls. 44.; cloth, 2s. 


I—ANABAPTISM: 
IL—HANSERD KNOLLYS, 
I—VAVASOR POWELL, = 


Lonpon: ALEXAN DER & | & SHEPHEARD, Furnivat Srreet, E.0. 


From its Rise at Zwickau to its Ley Miinster, 1521-1536, 


By RICHARD HEA 
A Minister ay Witness of Jesus Christ, 1598-1691, 
y JAMES CULROSS, D.D. 


The oe... “Brant of Wales. 
By DAVID DAVIES, 
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Tus Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply cf the paper, 
§e., may be addressed to the PusiisHEr, 
and not to the Error. 


LITERATURE. 
MISS ROSSETTI AND MRS, ALEXANDER, 
New Poems. By Christina Rossetti. Hitherto 


unpublished or uncollected. Edited by 
William Michael Rossetti. (Macmillans. ) 


The Rossetti Birthday Book. Edited by 
Olivia Rossetti. (Macmillans.) 


Poems. By Cecil Frances Alexander 
(OC. F. A). Edited, with a Preface, 
by William Alexander, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of All Ireland. 
(Macmillans. ) 


Ir the ae temporary eclipse, which is 
overshadowing the fame of Mrs. Browning, 
should ever come upon the fame of Miss 
Rossetti, it will be for a very different 
reason. Mrs. Browning’s faults of work- 
manship, her sometimes restless and spas- 
modic manner, her lapses into melodrama 
and turbidity, though more than counter- 
balanced by her distinguished excellencies, 
are yet grievous obstacles to her hopes of a 
foremost place among the poets of this 
century. But Miss Rossetti, artist through 
and through, mistress of her craft, faultless 
in tone and taste, completely conscious of 
her powers and of their extent, may suffer 
awhile, in coming generations which knew 
her not, from the intensely personal limita- 
tions, the wonderfully individual intentions 
of her Uranian Muse. Doubtless her poems, 
now comprised in three collected volumes, 
include many a piece of airy fantasy, many 
a laughing lyric, many a poem born of 
external circumstance; but her character- 
istic greatness lies in her most intimate, 
most severe, most passionate and sacred 
poems: in the work which sets her in the 
company of Herbert, Vaughan, the converted 
Donne, Crashaw, Father Southwell, the 
divine Herrick, Cardinal Newman. And 
by this it is not meant that her obviously 
and ostensibly sacred poems are alone her 
greatest : many others, poems of meditation 
or of passion, with no distinct Christian cry 
in them, stand side by side with the poems 
divine and devout. Her fair and stern 
philosophy of life, which never fails to draw 
to itself her choicest powers of art, is that 
which marks out her poetry for distinction 
and for admiration. Her more external 
work, with its gaieties and beautiful 
imaginings, is full of delights, but a thing 
less high and moving. 

“ Views of the unveiled heaven alone forth bring 

Prophets who cannot sing 
Praise that in chimirng numbers will not run : 


At least, from David until Dante, now, 
And now since him.’’ 


So Mr. Patmore sings, himself disproving 





and Miss Rossetti supplies a second instance 
to the contrary. Profoundly spiritual, or 
rather mystical, as is the art of Dante 
Rossetti: steeped in the beauty, filled with 
the wonder, of Catholic faith ; yet thereis not 
in his poems, nor in his pictures, the intense 
conviction of a personal experienced belief. 
Their excellence is that of a creative sym- 
pathy. The Church, with her hierarchy of 
Saints, her ritual genius, her richness of 
appeal, was to him, as his work shows him, 
only an artist: a maker and possessor of the 
most mysterious beauty in the world. But 
Miss Rossetti, in her sacred poems, brings 
together all the elements of art’s excellence 
and of a Christian’s faith. Their chief note, 
their unique interest and delight, is a tender- 
ness in them, a tremulous and wistful beauty 
of adoration, rising and passing, at times, 
into something like a very joyous adoration 
of friend by friend. Sed quid invenientibus / 
we think: this is more than imagination, it 
is nothing else than vision. And with this 
sense of attaining and perceptive faith comes 
a further sense, of absolute reality: Dante, 
Bunyan, Swedenborg, are not those con- 
vincing in the circumstance of their visions ? 
The Paradisal imageries, crowns, palms, 
flames, all the ‘‘ furniture of heaven,” 
become to us in her poetry as real, visible, 
tangible, as altars upon earth; the golden 
trumpets and harps, the multitudinous music 
of the Saints and Angels, ring through the 
triumphing chaunts of her later verse. But 
it is a lyrical, a momentary power, which 
tocches the heart of mystery, sings it, and 
falls silent; not the prolonged utterance of 
a pilgrim travelling the far-off land. And 
the fervour lacks no humility ; it is always 
tremulous, always wistful, with the longing 
ery in it of Vaughan: 


** O how I long to travel back, 
And tread again that ancient tracx ! 
That I might once more resch that plain, 
Where first I left that glorious train ; 
From whence th’ enlightened spirit sees 
That shady City of Palm trees !’’ 


Emily Bronté tells us how Catherine Earn- 
shaw, dreaming herself in Heaven, was 
homesick for earth, and would not cease 
till the angels cast her down again. These 
poems have the homesickness for Heaven, 
amid an infinitely strong desire to endure 
the exile and thedereliction. And from this 
longing, that makes the verse quiver and 
thrill, springs another affection: that merry 
appropriation of the Holy Child, with all 
the holy hospitalities of Christmas; the 
spirit, more delicately refined, of medieval 
carollers and minstrels, who expressed in 
good, simple, wholesome ways the full 
theological purport of the Incarnation—the 
true Humanity, the true Divinity, the two 
Natures in the one Person. These poems, 
a whole succession of them, follow the year 
of the Church, changing from tone to tone : 
not, in the more mild and obvious fashion 
of Keble, discoursing pretty or persuasive 
thoughts, sermons in verse, daintily touched, 
but with the more profound interior sym- 
pathy, the more learned mysticism, of the 
greatest Latin hymns. The succession of 
poems becomes a tragedy, lyric upon lyric 
developing the sweet and bitter theme: the 
lilies and the thorns, the incense and the 





his'asgertion, true though in the main it be ; 





Ointment, the tears and the jubilation, the 





prostrate penitent and the redeemed in glory, 
all do their part, helping forward the ritual 
of Christian life, adorning the times and 
seasons of meditation. And this, without 
any artifice, any forced treatment of ideal 
feeling: it is as natural in its beauty and in 
its rare effect as the loveliness of the /vorett:. 
In all the simplicity, there is the mystically 
enamoured spirit of true theology, that 
flaming faith and love of Saints. It is a 
little hard in England to realise that spirit : 
to see, in its playful grace, its devout 
familiarity, anything but a quaint irrever- 
ence. Few poets, may be, would now dare 
to write like Southwell, the young Jesuit 
martyr. Witness these lines from a Christmas 
son 


. ** His chilling cold doth heat recuire, 

Come, seraphim, in lieu of fire ; 

This little ark no cover hath, 

Let cherubs’ wings his body swathe ; 

Come, Raphael, this babe must cat, 

Provide our little Toby meat.’’ 
Many of us would shrink from that 
“‘ grotesque realism” of faith; and yet, it 
was that intimacy of love and faith which 
sustained the young priest through perilous 
trials unto a ghastly death. In truth, here 
is no decorous, no discreet respectability of 
carriage towards divine things: it is the 
very foolishness and madness of devotion, 
the mark of Saints. And the severer poems 
of Miss Rossetti, solemn with the solemnity 
of the ‘‘Four Last Things,’ are no less 
alien from the average English attitude. 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward has told us how, when 
his famous father averred that man’s atti- 
tude towards God must necessarily be one 
of abjection, a friend replied, ‘‘ Not abject; 
certainly it should be deferential, but not 
abject.” A delightful, a characteristic via 
media! Miss Rossetti has not this diplo- 
matic courtesy towards the Eternal, and 
some of her pooms are aweful with the awe- 
fulness of the ‘‘ De Profundis” or the “Dies 
Irae.” In her three hundred sacred pooms 
we find all possible tones of feeling aud 
thought. There are poems with a homely, 
carolling air about them, in their grace and 
sweetness, as though they were (salva 
reverentia), the nursery songs of Heaven. 
There are poems, metrically and imagina- 
tively marvellous, surging and sweeping 
forward with a splendour of movement to 
their victorious, their exultant close, as 
though they were the national hymns of 
Heaven. ‘There are pooms, as I have said 
which are the very dirges and burdens 
of earth: in Crashaw’s phrase, they are a 
‘“‘ pathetical descant upon the plain song of 
Stabat Mater Dolorcsa”: they hold the 
austere and solemnising sorrow of the world. 
And of all, those are the most lovely and 
divine which remind us of Izaak Walton’s 
words, where he writes concerning Herbert 
and his poems: 
‘‘ He seems to rejoice in the thoughts of that 
word Jesus, and say, that the adding these 
words, my Muster, to it, and the often repetition 
of them, seemed to perfumes his mind, and leave 
an oriental fragrancy in his very breath.” 
I have dwelled upon this side of Miss 
Rossetti’s incomparable work, because in 
these “‘ New Poems” the divine are by far 
the finest and the most welcome. We may 
have doubts here and there about the 
editor’s decision to publish some of the 
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other poems, full of interest as they are; 
but these poems have all their writer’s 
perfection of religious and poetical power. 
The others, some seven or eight of which 
have, by a natural oversight, been re- 
published here, though already published 
in previous volumes, date from Miss 
Rossetti’s girlhood to within a few years of 
her death. They show her style in process 
of formation, but not her imaginative bent 
and tendency: that, from first to last, set 
firmly in the same one direction, toward 
lyrical intensity, whether in brief dramatic 
story, in song of bright or solemn music, in 
pieces of pondering contemplation, above 
all, in sonnets massive, poignant, most 
memorable. Her sonnets have, far beyond 
most, that singleness of a dominant emotion, 
piercingly felt and craving expression, joined 
to a rich magnificance of strict rhythm, 
which is the sonnet’s perfect praise. The 
editor’s preface and notes, Dante Rossetti’s 
drawing of his sister, with other features 
of the book, add not a little to its welcome ; 
and though there be here some poems, 
perhaps too tentative or slight for publica- 
tion, there is nothing to distress us, nothing 
that shows us Miss Rossetti growing, 
as Keats and Shelley grew from vile 
poetasters to superb poets. From this 
we are preserved, or rather from anything 
remotely resembling this, not only by the 
editor’s fraternal piety, but by his fine 
critical instinct. 

A word of thanks must be given to the 
Birthday Book, compiled with care and 
judgment by another relative, Miss Olivia 
Rossetti : admirers of the poetess who desire 
a Birthday Book should be greatly grateful 
to the compiler. 


The poems of the late Mrs. Alexander, 
wife of the Protestant Primate of Ireland, 
still better known as the Bishop of Derry, 
and himself, as Mr. Arnold says in his 
Letters, a man of genius, have been collected 
and edited in one volume by Dr. Alexander. 
They well deserve it: always finely sincere, 
sometimes finely turned, they are, in their 
sober measure, poems of distinction. Mrs. 
Alexander is best known by her hymns: 
“There is a green hill far away,” “The 
roseate hues of early dawn,” ‘Once in 
royal David’s city,” ‘All things bright 
and beautiful,” ‘‘When wounded sore 
the stricken heart,” “We are but little 
children weak ”—these and more are 
familiar throughout the Anglican Church, 
and show a notable gift for a most difficult 
branch of verse. Other ms, as the 
“Burial of Moses,” display a greater 
imagination and strength, well controlled 
by a firm judgment and a severe taste. 
Mrs. Alexander, as the touching preface 
tells us, admired the poetry of Mr. Arnold ; 
and in certain of her own poems she caught 
his beautiful and delicate austerity, his 
refined reticence, his clear and stately 
accent. Thus, the poem upon a friend’s 
death at Suez, while fashioned in the metre, 
and in part echoing the strain, of Mr. 
Arnold’s ‘ Summer Night,” written upon a 
like motive, is not an imitation, but a 
variant. The whole book, which is of con- 
siderable length, contains nothing that does 





not move its reader to admiration of an| 


accomplished writer, and yet more to rever- 
ence for an high and spiritual nature. 
LioneL JoHNSON. 








Women in English Life, srom Medieval to 
Modern Times. By Georgiana Hill. 
(Bentley.) 

Tue object of this book is, in the words of 
the authoress, ‘‘to show the place which 
women have held in our national life, from 
the days when what we call the Saxon race 
was dominant in England down to the 
present time.” 

The subject is unquestionably an interest- 
ing one, and it has hardly before been 
treated of as a separate and continuous 
whole, though probably nearly all the facts 
contained in these volumes might be found 
scattered about various modern works. 
Mrs. Hill commences with ‘‘ Women in the 
Days of Feudalism,” and passes on to the 
period after the Renaissance, and then to 
‘Life in the Last Century,” and, lastly, 
treats of ‘‘ Women in the Victorian Era.” 

The arrangement of the chapters is not, 
however, in all parts strictly chronological ; 
for in speaking of the “ political influence 
of women,” though the topic is not started 
till the beginning of the second volume, the 
writer goes back to earlier times than she 
has mentioned anywhere else. In this section 
she has fallen into some singular historical 
errors when she informs us that 
‘it is to the queen of Henry I., Matilda of 
Scotland, that England is said to owe the first 
parliaments held under the Norman dynasty. 
Her share in the governance of the kingdom 
seems to have been considerable, and it was 
exerted in the best interests of the people. 
While favouring the restoration of the Saxon 
forms of legislature, she urged on the passing 
of other reforms. It was a rude age, and there 
was little help for the weak against oppression 
and insult by the strong. Matilda thought of 
her own sex, of the unprotected wives and 
daughters of the Saxons in the presence of an 
insolent alien aristocracy, and she exerted her- 
self to get laws passed which should save 
English women from the insults of the Normans.” 


Oae would like to know the authority for 
these remarkable statements. They are 
certainly not to be found in Bishop Stubbs’s 
Constitutional History. Does . Hill 
really mean by “ parliament” a representa- 
tive body, and suppose that any such assem- 
bly existed in the reign of Henry I.? There 
is no reason whatever to believe that he made 
any change at all in the composition of the 
national council. He did, indeed, take some 
measures to ensure the regular holding of the 
ancient local courts which had been inter- 
mitted under the tyranny of his brother, and 
it may be some confused recollection of this 
which has suggested the notion about “ the 
restoration of the Saxon forms of legisla- 
ture”; but there is no reason to suppose that 
his wife had anything to do with the matter. 
The supposed laws for the protection of 
Englishwomen against Normans are also 
imaginary ; and, indeed, there is no mention 
in the genuine documents of the reign of 
any general legal distinction between the 
two races, which all the evidence tends 
to show, were fast becoming fused together. 
To be sure, Mrs. Hill’s mistake is Tesily 
so amazing as that of the author of a recent | 





university prize essay, who gravely quotes 
the False Decretals as authorities for the 
history of Christianity in the second century ! 

The public activity of women in England 
dates further back than we might be dis- 
posed to think. Our authoress thus records 
a striking incident of a ladies’ petition in 
the fifteenth century : 


‘*It was in this period that a remarkable step 
was taken among women of the middle class— 
a step which shows that their interest in public 
affairs was very keen. A number of city dames 
drew up a petition to Parliament and presented 
it in nm. It was not the stimulus of private 
interest or the sharp spur of national calamity 
that sent them to the doors of the Legislature. 
It is a significant fact that it was an affront 
offered to a woman which stirred the citizens’ 
wives to action in the year 1429, when that 
unfortunate kinglet, the puppet of his party, 
Henry VI. was nominally reigning. The Duke 
of Gloucester’s matrimonial concerns were 
creating a good deal of agitation. He had 
put away his wife, the Countess Jaqueline of 
Hainault, and set in her place Eleanor Cobham. 
The good citizenesses were full of righteous 
wrath. They resolved to present a remonstrance 
to the House of Lords. These city dames, who 
probably were not very facile with their pen, 
who had no newspapers to read, no clubs or 
societies at which to discuss public matters, 
who were doubtless much occupied with the 
affairs of their households, were so moved 
by the iniquity being perpetrated upon one 
of their own sex, that they could not for- 
bear taking action. They were all women of 
the thriving, comfortable, middle class, as 
the description implies, ‘stout women,’ and 
‘well apparalled,’ whose husbands would be 
citizens of good standing. Or, perhaps, some 
of them were women trading on their own 
account, as was not uncommon in those times. 
They felt as all good citizenesses should, that 
they had part and lot in the affairs of the king- 
dom ; and did not think it ‘ going out of their 
sphere’ to express their opinion on a matter of 
the gravest import. But it was a bold thing 
to interfere in the affairs of a peer of the realm, 
one of royal blood, and to go up in person to 
the House of Lords, especially for petitioners 
who by their rank and connexions could not 
command special attention, who had neither 
husbands, brothers, nor friends in the august 
assembly to which they appealed. The personal 
element, which was so manifest in the political 
women of the eighteenth century, was absent.” 


The effects of the final disappearance of 
feudalism on the position of women were 
considerable; and in the sixteenth century 
women may almost be said to have reached 
a degree of ‘‘emancipation,” from which 
they afterwards fell back and did not attain 
again tillthe nineteenth. Foreign observers 
were struck with the great amount of social 
freedom enjoyed by the sex. A Dutch 
traveller writes : 

“Wives are not kept so strictly as they are 
in Spain or elsewhere. Nor are they shut up, 
but they have the free management of the 
house or housekeeping. They go to market to 
buy what they like best to eat. They are well 
dressed, fond of taking it easy, and commonly 
leave the care of household matters and 
drudgery to their servants. They sit before 
their doors, decked out in fine clothes, in order 
to see and be seen by the passers-by. In all 
banquets and feasts they are shown the greatest 
honour. They are placed at the upper end of 
the table, where they are first served; at the 
lower end they help the men. All the rest of 
the time they employ in riding, in playing at 
cards or otherwise, in visiting their friends and 
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keeping company, conversing with their equals 
(whom they term gossips), and their — 
bours, and making merry with them at child- 
births, christenings, churchings, and funerals ; 
and all this with the permission and knowledge 
of their husbands, as such is the custom.” 


The high standard of female education in 
this century, limited as the class was among 
which it prevailed, has often been noticed. 


“There was no affectation of ignorance 
among the learned women of the sixteenth 
century. Learning among women was held in 
esteem. It was not thought unfeminine to 
speak good Latin, write correct Greek, or 
translate from Hebrew. Unusual and extra- 
ordinary, it was undoubtedly deemed for 
women to show fine scholarship, but it was an 
unusual and extraordinary merit. The absurd 
notion that the acquisition of knowledge or 
intellectual ability are things to be ashamed 
of was one of the base products of eighteenth 
century sentimentalism.” 


The authoress compares the female scholars 
of this period with their modern successors, 
rather to the disadvantage of the latter. 


“The curriculum is more varied in the 
present day, but the study is not more profound 
than in the sixteenth century. The modern 
girl graduate reads her Plato—with the help of 
the best notes, as did Lady Jane Grey, but 
without the notes. To Lady Jane Grey Plato 
was a delightful recreation; to the Girton girl 
Plato is one of the authors she has to get up 


; ’ 


for the approaching examination.’ 


The seventeenth century is characterised 
on the whole by a decided retrogression in 
the position of women. The civil wars 
were, however, by no means lacking in their 
heroines on each side, whose names are 
familiar enough. More obscure individuals 
of the same sex were not without their part 
in the struggle, and the City dames in 1643 
seemed to be desirous of emulating the 
action of their predecessors of 1429 by 
appearing publicly in the capacity of 
On this occasion 
they were not roused by the wrongs of 
an individual, but were ambitious of play- 
ing the part of mediators in the national 
strife. The burden of their petition was 
in favour of peace ;- and not being satisfied 
with the answer they received, they “‘ cry’d 
out the louder at the door of the House of 
Commons, ‘Give us these traitors that are 
against peace, that we may tear them to 
pieces. Give usthatdog Pym.’” They were 
at last forcibly dispersed in a somewhat 
ungallant fashion : 

“Ten of Waller’s troopers, having his colours 
in their hats, came to pass by the women, 
who would needs have the soldiers’ colours out 
of their hats, and took away the ribbons from 
two of them, and call’d them Waller’s dogs. 
Whereupon they drew their swords, and laid 
on some of them flatways; but seeing that 
would not keep them off at last cut them over 
the hands and faces, and one woman lost her 
nose. As soon as the rest saw blood drawn 
they ran away from the Parliament House and 
scattered themselves in the places adjacent. 
And about an hour aftur the en was up, & 
— of horse came and cudgell’d such as 
8 with their canes and dispersed them.” 

Mrs. Hill has fallen into an anachronism 
in speaking of another petition, which she 


tells us was ‘‘in the first year of the Pro-| ; 


tectorate presented to the Commons by 
tradesmen’s wives, praying for a redress of 


grievances.” Yet afterwards she says that 
“Pym was chosen as spokesman by the 
Commons,” and seems surprised that 
“‘ although there was no longer a king upon 
the throne, Pym speaks as if he still had a 
sovereign to whom he owed obedience.” 
Immediately afterwards we read: ‘A 
few years later, in October 1651, the 
women are petitioning the government 
again.” There seems to be here displayed 
a strange ignorance both of the chronology 
of the Puritan revolution and of the con- 
stitutional forms under which the movement 
was carried on in its early stages. Orom- 
well did not become Protector till the end of 
1653, consequently the date of October 
1651, instead of being later, was more than 
two years before. Still less could Pym, 
who died in 1643, have done anything “ in 
the first year of the Protectorate.” It is 
evident that the petition to which he replied 
as the spokesman of the Commons must 
have been presented, like the one previously 
mentioned, in the early part of the Civil 
War. If the author had studied the con- 
temporary records of the period more 
closely, she would not have been astonished 
that the parliamentary leader should speak 
of the King as still in possession of his 
authority; for the well-known legal fiction 
adopted on the side of the Parliament was 
that they were maintaining the constitu- 
tional powers of the sovereign against the 
evil advisers who mia | his person, 
and all their formal documents were issued 
in the name of “ King and Parliament.” 

If the general standard of female culture 
had somewhat declined in the seventeenth 
century, it reached a still lower level in the 
eighteenth. The political influence of women 
in some directions was, however, now greater 
than it had ever been. The most famous of 
the lady politic'ans of this century was the 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose exploits on 
behalf of Fox at the Westminster election 
of 1784 must have involved a larger amount 
of arduous labour than that of the most 
energetic modern canvasser, considering the 
length of a contest in those days : 


‘The Duchess of Devonshire was the last as 
she was the most notable of the female poli- 
ticians of the eighteenth century—the type of 
the great lady whose social rank was a measure 
of crt pow interest. The immense influence 
wielded by the Duchess was more due to her 
personal charms and the energy of her dis- 
position than to her place in society. No 
successor has dimmed her lustre. She held an 
unique position. Since her day the Whig party 
has not been fortunate enough to have in 
coalition on its behalf a great beauty and a 
statesman of European fame.” 


Mrs. Hill describes with sympathy the 
great change in the position of women 
which the present century has witnessed : 


‘*The conception of woman’s place in society 
has undergone a process of remaking in this 
century. Even those who advocate keeping 
woman in what is called her ‘sphere’ have 
admitted into that sphere many things that 
would have amazed their predecessors. The 
change has been forced on by outward cir- 
cumstances as well as by a remodelling of 
ee oy or, rather, the mental aspect has 

largely determined by physical conditions. The 
immense gro of the population, and the 


In her concluding chapter the authoress 
treats of ‘The Claim for Political Equality,” 
of which she is evidently an advocate. She 
regards it as 


‘* really the basis of all efforts to improve the 
position of women; for it is a claim that 
women should be treated as responsible, inde- 
pendent beings, with duties to society and the 
State—duties which should carry the same 
recognition and privileges as in the case of 
men, . . . The demand in all cases is the same 
—namely, that other things being equal, sex 
shall not be a disqualification, whether the 
demand is one for education, employment, or 
political privilege.” 


Mrs. Hill does not profess to deal with 
the objections to female suffrage, and she 
appears decidedly too sanguine as to the 
prospects of its early realisation. Even in 
this country it cannot be said to have gained 
ground of late years, and on the continent 
there is hardly any appreciable movement 
in its favour. 

R. Szymovur Lona. 








Reflections and Comments: 1865—1895. By 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin. (Archibald 
Constable.) 


Ir would have been a thousand pities if, 
when triviality and unevenness so generally 
disqualify the products of literary oppor- 
tunism for presentment in a permanent 
form, this collection of articles contributed 
during the last thirty years to the New 
York Nation had not been reprinted, as an 
example, if no more, of what periodical 
literature might yet do to regenerate the 
decayed art of essay-writing. These are 
essays suggested, for the most part, by 
events of passing interest, by occasional 
topics of discussion in the United States, 
but raised above the level of their casual 
inspiration by a rare power of seizing upon 
elements of enduring and universal concern ; 
and the volume, while it treats of subjects 
so manifold as to resist all classification, 
receives cohesion from its unity of intention 
and scholarlike consistency of style. <A 
sober and judicious spirit governs the 
expression of Mr. Godkin’s opinions, even 
where they appear to have been formed by 
prejudice; and both the charm and the 
value of all he has to say are enhanced 
by large and imaginative sympathies, 
by breadth of view, and by a sense, so 
to speak, of historical solidarity. These 
qualities are particularly appreciable in 
articles which, like those on the ‘“ Survival 
of Types,” on the ‘‘ Comparative Morality 
of Nations,” and on “ Living in Europe and 
going to it,” deal with questions of more or 
less international interest. Mr. Godkin dis- 
cusses in a spirit equally removed from 
cosmopolitanism and from insularity the 
growing tendency of Americans who visit 
Europe to stay there until they lose all 
interest in their own country. Neither the 
cause nor the remedy is far to seek. ‘‘No 
country,” says Mr. Godkin, ‘‘retains the 
hearty affection of its educated class which 
does not feed its imagination.” The great 
advantage of Europe over America in this 
respect is that Europe has a long history, 








excess of the female portion, have altered the | 
point of view for both men and women.” 


and America a history so short that its in- 
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cidents are becoming almost ridiculous 
through rhetorical over-use. 

‘‘ Unluckily, history cannot be made to 
order. Itis the product of ages. The proper 
substitute for it, as well as for the spectacular 
effects of monarchy, in new democratic societies, 
is perfection. There is no way in which we 
can here kindle the imaginations of the large 
body of men and women to whom we are every 
year giving an increasingly high education, so 
well as by finish in the things we undertake 
to do. . The largeness of the country, 
and the rapidity of its growth, and the com- 
paratively low condition of foreign nations in 
respect to freedom, which roused people in 
Fourth-of-July orations forty years ago, have, 
like the historical reminiscences, lost their 
magic; and the material prosperity is now 
associated in people’s minds with so much 
moral corruption that the mention of it pro- 
duces in some of the best of us a feeling not far 
removed from nausea. Nothing will doso much 
to rouse the old enthusiasm as the spectacle 
of the pure working of our administrative 
machinery, of able and independent judges, 
a learned and upright bar, a respectable and 
purified custom-house, an enlightened and 
efficient Treasury, and a painstaking post- 
office.” 

The essay from which this passage is quoted 
contains more wisdom, perhaps, than any- 
thing else in the book. Two articles on 
Huxley, exposing the irrelevance and pre- 
sumption of some of the attacks made upon 
him by clerical opponents in America, and 
another on ‘The Role of the Universities 
in Politics,” display a characteristic of Mr. 
Godkin’s, valuable in proportion as it is 
raro among writers who take quidquid agunt 
homines for their province. He has an 
exact knowledge of the limits of special 
subjects, and profound respect for special 
training. It is this which makes him an 
admirer of the Prussian militarism—not 
at all any sympathy with the “strong 
man theory,” as an article on Oarlyle’s 
political influence will show. Once his 
enthusiasm for science and freedom of 
thought betrays him into disregard of facts. 
‘We simply say,” he remarks in one place, 
“that there are no Catholic scientific men 
of any note, and never will be if the 
Catholic clergy can help it.” Only a very 
strong prejudice against Rome, surely, 
could make Mr. Godkin forget the names of 
Claude Bernard and of Pasteur, men whose 
piety and whose eminence, one would have 
thought, were equally unquestionable. The 
instance is worth notice, as the author is 
elsewhere conspicuously accurate and fair- 
minded, 

None of theso articles are essentially 
political. Several of them are reflections 
on American social life, which will probably 
be found not the least interesting in the book 
by Cisatlantic readers. Many are written 
in lighter mood. ‘The Evolution of the 
Summer Resort” is a charming little 
essay recalling certain pages of Stevenson’s 
Silverado Squatiers; and Mr. Godkin writes 
on the ‘ Odium philologicum,” and on the 
manners and morals of the kitchen, with a 
quiet gaiety which belongs to him. He 
illustrates both the theory and the practice 
of the ridiculous in his treatment of what 
is called the comic-paper question—the 
problem hitherto unsulved in America of 
producing a really successful equivalent of 
Punch, 





Almost all the essays are exceptionally 
attractive in form. The English of e- 


Jlections and Comments is correct and luminous: 


not the barbarous Anglistic still popularly 
supposed in England to be universal among 
American writers, but an idiom which 
betrays a fine appreciation of the literary 
traditions of the language, and might lead 
one to guess that, in particular, the great 
essayists of the early nineteenth century have 
not been without influence upon the author. 
There are in his most eloquent passages a 
vigour and rhythm and a keen sense of 
the idiomatic which suggest De Quincey, 
though no doubt Mr. Godkin has not De 
Quincey’s brilliancy, nor, for that matter, 
his asperity. A return to tradition in this 
sort of writing is to be very heartily 
welcomed ; and the superiority of Reflections 
and Comments in this respect will be in the 
eyes of those who care greatly for good 
literature a commendation even stronger 
than the insight, the patience, and the in- 
formation which a thoughtful American has 
brought to bear upon subjects the most 
varied and the most fruitful. 
F, Y. Eccrzs. 








A NEW HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature 
francaises, des Origines a 1900. Publiée 
sous la direction de L. Petit de Julleville. 
(Paris: Armand Colin.) 


Tue first parts have appeared of what 
promises to be a most important work, and 
one that was urgently needed ; for, in spite 
of the large number of histories of French 
literature, there is none that is satisfactory 
throughout. When the Benedictines began 
the enormous Jiistoire littéraire in 1737, 
they recognised, just as M. de Julleville 
does to-day, that it is impossible for any 
scholar, however distinguished, to do full 
justice to all the periods of a national 
literature. The inestimable advantage of 
having an account of a subject based on 
first-hand knowledge throughout, is of 
su‘ficient importance to outweigh the minor 
disadvantages that are more or less inherent 
in all works of collaboration. Besides, these 
disadvantages, which resolve themselves 
principally into inequality of merit and 
diversity of treatment, can be reduced to 
a minimum by a skilful editor; and such 
a one we certainly have in M. de Julleville. 
It is, of course, highly probable that some 
of the chapters of the present work will be 
less successful than others; but, even in 
the case of the least satisfactory among 
them, we may be sure of a high standard 
of excellence being attained. To begin 
with, only scholars of repute have been 
admitted into the ranks of the contributors ; 
and, as a further precaution, each of 
these writers has been assigned a task for 
which he had shown himself to be specially 
fitted by previous work. Thus, to take only 
the middle ages (beyond which period no 
details have as yet been furnished), the 
editor himself will treat the Drama, M. 
Gautier the National Epos, M. Jeanroy the 
Chansons, M. Sudre the Fables and Roman 
de Renard, M. Bédier the Fabliaux, &e. In 
order so far as possible to obviate the other 
difficulty—that of diversity of treatment— 





the editor and his fellow-labourers appear 
to have come to a thorough understand- 
ing as to the general scope and spirit of 
the work. The old-fashioned “ apprecia- 
tions,” which are so apt to degenerate into 
a string of merely subjective remarks, with- 
out scientific value, will not be allowed to 
swallow up the bulk of the text, as is so 
often the case. We are promised a goodly 
array of facts throwing light on the sur- 
roundings in which the works were con- 
ceived and written, which is certainly 
preferable to that other method, which 
revels principally in dates and lists of 
names. 

While the Histoire littéraire aims at giving 
some account of every item of the literature 
produced in France, the editor of the 
present work has decided to omit the Latin 
literature altogether, besides everything 
that is merely worthless repetition and 
imitation of what has gone before. By 
carefully mapping out his scheme into 110 
chapters and eight volumes, it was possible 
for him to promise the completion of the 
enterprise by the year 1900, as opposed to 
the 159 years and 31 volumes which it has 
taken for the Histoire littéraire to reach the 
fourteenth century. 

This is the first scientific history of 
French literature intended for the general 
student ia which the middle ages come 
in for their due share of attention; for the 
Histoire littéraire, just alluded to, will be, 
when it is finished, above all a work 
of reference for the specialist, while 
M. Gaston Paris’ invaluable manual of 
medieval literature was never intended to 
be more than a rapid sketch, complete in 
itself. There is, of course, no dearth of 
books that deal in a perfunctory and stereo- 
typed way with the middle ages—a period, 
that is, assumed to have produced the Roland, 
Roman de la Rose, Roman de Renard, aud one 
or two other works—before plunging into 
the sixteenth century; but such efforts are 
productive of more harm than good. M. 
Gaston Paris has introduced the two 
volumes that are to deal with this hitherto 
neglected period in a manner that is alto- 
gether above criticism. Such general 
remarks as are here given on the divergent 
and similar qualities of old and modern 
French literature, and on the social as 
opposed to the individual vein that ruaos 
through both these sections, are apt, in 
ordinary hands, to be vague, unsatisfactory, 
and misleading ; but in the present case they 
must bo treated with the respect due to such 
a master of detail. 

Another novel feature, and one that 
deserves to be generally imitated, is the 
combination of the history of the literature 
with chapters on the history of the language, 
the latter having been entrusted to M. 
Brunot. In the same way that a history of 
music must necessarily contain some account 
of the instruments themselves, in order to 
explain, in a measure, the technical differ- 
ences existing, say, between the pianoforte 
works of Scarlatti and Schumann, so, too, 
a history of French literature should show 
how it was that the tongue used by Ville- 
hardouin came to develop into the powerful 
instrument by means of which Hugo and 
Renan produced their great effects. 
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We may add that there is to be a biblio- 
graphy at the end of each chapter, containing 
the titles of all the best works that have 
appeared on the subject, while a series of 
beautifully executed plates—representing, 
in the case of the middle ages, portions 
of MSS. done in colour—will add to the 


general attractiveness of the scheme. 
H. OE sNER. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The City. By Frederic Carrel. 
son.) 


Hearts do not Break. By Charles George 
Harper. (Kegan Paul & Oo.) 


Nephelé. By Francis William Bourdillon. 
(George Redway.) 


The Disappearance of George Driffell. By 
James Payn. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


The Braes o’ Balquhidder, By Douglas 
Aytoun. (Alexander Gardner.) 


The Vigil. By Charles Montague. 
bald Constable.) 


In Homespun. By E. Nesbit. (John Lane.) 

The Ebbing of the Tide. By Louis Becke. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

George’s Mother. By Stephen Crane. (Edward 
Arnold.) 


Wirntn the four-mile radius, numerous 
worlds rotate: worlds composed of human 
atoms whirling round their own appointed 
sun, whether it be the — the com- 
mercia), the artistic, the literary, the social, 
or one of the host of planets sufficiently 
potent to attract a following. Not the least 
interesting nor the least complex of these 
systems is that centred in the city, whither 
daily, in tens of thousands, flock those who, 
in lesser or greater degree, join in the 
worship of Mammon. Mr. Frederic Carrel, 
in The City, attempts to depict one section 
of this composite world: that section, 
namely, wherein the passion for gold has 
swept all others before it. The subject is 
full of possibilities; but power of a high 
order is requisite to trace with understanding 
the workings of the demon of speculation— 
to show how he sets his ignoble mark on 
men and women who, perhaps, start life 
with honest intentions, but later come to 
regard honour as a stumbling-block, gene- 
rosity as an effete fad, and self-interest as the 
guiding principle in all things. Undoubtedly, 
the author has made himself acquainted 
with many of the details of the unlovel 

struggle which, day by day, is waged with 
increasing fury. The unscrupulous com- 
pavy promoter, the Hebrew capitalist who 
manipulates markets and creates “‘ corners,” 
the slave of ‘the tape,” and the sponsor 
of bogus foreign loans, are laboriously 
sketched. Each character, however, lacks 
the touch necessary to make it human: all 
are but puppets moved arbitrarily to suit 
very obvious requirements, and the structure 
of the book is mechanical. The hero and 
heroine, too, might with advantage have 
allowed the body of the suicide to rest in 
the grave a few hours, at least, before they 
began their love-making. Despite these 
shortcomings, Zhe City will prove popular, 
especially among the large speculating 


(Hutchin- 


(Archi- 


public, whose appetite will be whetted, 
their interest increased, by these readable 
exposures. : 

If the scramble for wealth, as some- 
times unscrupulously practised on the Stock 
Exchange, in the bucket shop, or in the 
office of the professional company-monger, 

resents human nature in an unattractive 
orm, Mr. Charles G. Harper, in Hearts do 
not Break, seeks to reveal still greater 
depths of meanness—that is, if he is to be 
taken seriously, and unless this be done the 
book is destitute of point. The reader is 
introduced to the members of the Euterpe 
Club—pseudo-poets, artists, and journalists, 
whose sole claim to distinction lies in each 
one’s exaggerated opinion of his own 
powers, or in his ability to find some needy 
artist willing to permit his work to be 
signed by an Euterpian, for the members 
are possessed of very easy morals. The 
authors of both these books disclaim any 
attempt to portray actual people or to depict 
real events. It may be remarked, however, 
that a certain swindler named Jonas Balfe, 
arrested in Buenos Ayres, is mentioned in 
The City, while many well-known men of 
letters and artists are alluded to, in somewhat 
questionable taste, by Mr. Harper, and the 
Pioneer Club is spoken of as ‘‘ that home of 
strange women, and seething centre of cor- 
ruption, whence proceed malarial theories 
and studies in morbid pathology, miscalled 
novels.” In conception and treatment, 
Hearts do not Break accords with the style, 
which includes coined words such as ‘‘ be- 
slavered ” and “ fellow-feminines.” 


Mr. Francis William Bourdillon is known 
as the author of Sursum Corda and other 
volumes of verse; and even if this were 
not so, the critic might hazard safely that 
the too highly wrought story of Nephelé 
was the work of one more accustomed to 
write verse than prose. The central idea, 
treated with considerable skill, is that 
of a super-sensuous rapprochement between 
Nephelé Delisle and Endymion Gerard: a 
bond as mysterious as it was potent, one 
which drew them together before they met, 
and finally, because of adverse circumstance, 
ended in the death of the girl. The vehicle 
of mutual expression was music; and the 
incidents connected with the Impassioned 
Sonata—a joint composition into which was 
woven the threads of their lives—occupies 
a large portion of the book. Asa whole, 
Nephelé is well conceived, the subject aptly 
treated ; but the sustained tension and the 
lack of reserve mar the effect. Too much 
stress is laid on the ‘“‘ ethereal diaphanous 
spirit-essence”’ of the love, on the wander- 
ing of the two souls in “starry ways,” in 
“a new found paradise, strange, immortal, 
undescribed.” Briefly, if half the adjectives 
= deleted, Wephelé would be a stronger 

kk. 


In pleasantly discursive fashion Mr. James 
Payn tells of Zhe Disappearance of George 
Driffell in a fashion quite different, for 
example, from that which Mr. Conan Doyle, 
to whom the book is dedicated, would have 
adopted. The title and the prominent 
incidents suggest a sensational story; but 
the author prefers to proceed quietly, 





weaving in some love episodes at Cambridge 





and the journalistic experiences of a young 
undergraduate by the way. When, early 
in the book, the reader learns, on the 
testimony of a doctor, that George Driffell 
is a man of great intelligence, and “that he 
seems capable of such possibilities,” he is 
prepared for startling developments. Is he 
not bound to take heed of these strange 
words from a medical authority? The 
dénoiiment is not to be foreseen until the 
narrative is well advanced; and even when 
it comes, the sinner remains unpunished. 


It caunot be denied that Mr. Douglas 
Aytoun is well-intentioned. He describes 
enthusiastically and at great length many 
Scottish scenes; he sketches two Scots at 
least whose names are held in honour. 
Judged as a romance, however, Zhe Braes 
o Balquhidder is weak. The plot, slender 
and emaciated in any case, is almost im- 
possible to follow amid the long descriptive 
passages, better fitted for a guide-book 
than for a novel, especially when the esti- 
mated acreage and measurement of lochs is 
set down without reason, and whole pages 
are devoted to historical reminiscences. The 
shadowy characters, too, have a tantalising 
habit of uttering commonplace phrases, 
which the author frequently puts in double 
inverted commas—whether in order to em- 
phasise or to excuse is not clear. The hero 
is a man “‘standing well on to nearly six 
feet,’”’ but his mental capacities are well on to 
nearly those of an innocent; ‘‘Scott—the 
Wizard,” we are told, ‘‘ conjured forth (if 
he did not actually create) the beauties of 
Scotland’; and much more information of 
a like kind is tendered. 


In Zhe Vigil Mr. Charles Montague 
relates the story of Umkonto, a Zulu 
Kaffir, as that well-proportioned savage 
told it to him one night when, because of 
the menacing cry of the hyena and the 
wailing of the jackals, they two had to 
watch by the camp fire. If the author is 
to be credited, the subjects of Oetywayo, 
even before our invasion of his territory, 
have little to learn of us in the way of 
wooing. The love-passages between the 
native hero and heroine contain many coy 
sayings, such as: “‘Do you hate me?” 
‘¢ Ask my father.” ‘“‘ What! I am to ask 
your father whether you hate me or no?” 
(Is the grammatical error common to the 
Kaffir tongue?) ‘She gavea little laugh. 
I took her hand and felt it tremble in mine.” 
Thereafter, ‘‘we poured out our whole 
hearts to each other in that little hollow by 
the river”—a proceeding which is popu- 
larly supposed to be confined to highly 
civilised countries. In Zululand, as well as 
in England, it would appear, “ the country 
is overrun with young men having nothing 
to do but go about drinking beer and 
making eyes at the girls”; moreover, 
there, as here, the love-sick swain is wont 
to say, ‘But, I tell you I dolove. It has 
possessed my whole nature.” Notwith- 
standing its unconvincing sentimentality, 
the book possesses several pleasant features ; 
and the full-page illustrations by Mr. A. D. 
McCormick are characteristic. 


Under the appropriate title Zn Homespun 
E. Nesbit publishes ten episcdes of sr outh- 





country peasant life, which she has sought 
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to express in the language of the people 
themselves—the dialect of South Kent and 
Sussex. Though the author cannot be 
said to have fulfilled her aim in this respect, 
the style is simple, quaint, and, at times, 
picturesque. Without striking originality 
of either subject or treatment, the tales 
have qualities, here of pathos and there of 
sincerity, which commend them to the 
reader; she conveys, too, something of that 
quiet charm that we associate with Wealden 
scenery. 


Mr. Louis Becke, in a series of twenty-one 
strange tales, presents a very vivid picture 
of the Pacific Isles, on one of which it seems 
he has lived. Brief as are the descriptive 
passages, they give a sense of the isolation, 
the luxuriant beauty, the peace which, even 
in time of storm, broods over those remote 


isles. In marked contrast to the nature- 
note of the volume, are the incidents 
treated. Crude passions are unmasked: 


bloodshed, secret murder, rapine and crime 
of the most revolting kind are perpetrated 
by native and European alike. Here, 
where the voice of Nanawit, the cave-god, 
still roars as he fashions for himself a new 
sanctuary in the rocks, where Tuarangi, the 
god of the skies, is yet worshipped, there 
is incessant warfare, endless struggle for 
supremacy between man and man. The 
directness of method, the simplicity of 
language, and the care with which un- 
essentials are discarded give strength and 
freshness to the work. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Becke named his volume The 
Ebbing of the Tide, a title which does 
ogg credit to the originality of the 
ook. 


George's Mother, despite certain marked 
defects, is a strong study of life among the 
poor of an American city. Every line in 
the drawing of Mrs. Kelcey’s character is 
carefully thought out, each serves to in- 
tensify the vivid impression which we gain 
of her. The picture of this lone woman, 
who worships her son as only a mother can— 
who, in the evening, watches for his return 
from work with all the keen expectancy 
of a sweetheart; who is quietly content 
even when George is surly or silent; 
who anticipates the time when her son 
shall become ‘‘a white and looming 
king among men”; whose whole life is 
sacrificed to his well-being, and who dies 
believing in him against the evidence of 
her own senses—is invested with all the 
pathos of real life. George is less satis- 
factorily portrayed. It is hard to think 
of him as one who dreamed “of the in- 
definite woman and the fragrance of roses 
that came from her hair,” ‘‘ of the chariot 
of pink clouds coming for him.”” In several 
places the author permits his ready pen to 
run away with him, notably in the scene 
where the temporarily penitent George 
accompanies his mother to a prayer-meeting. 
In the circumstances, surely it is too much 
to say that, because the old lady insisted on 
marching slowly up the aisle to a foremost 
— ‘‘he felt he could have assassinated 

er,” and “his hands were to him -like 
monstrous swollen hides,” 


Frank River. 





CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


C. Suetont Tranquilli Divus Augustus. Edited, 
with Historical Introduction, Commentary, 
Appendices, and Indices, by E. 8. Shuckburgh. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Teachers of 
Greek and Latin have frequent occasion to 
observe that something seems to have gone out 
of our system, and to have left our lads less 
interested in their reading than they used to be. 
Of course it was always hard to make boys 
work—it would be a bad day for England when 
it ceased to be so; but, when they did work, 
even the idle boys appear to have recognised 
formerly that they were reading about human 
beings. They saw human nature in what they 
read, they appreciated character and picked up 
bits of wisdom which recurred to them in later 
life. But now the whole thing seems to lack 
reality, and therefore interest. The boys seem 
to be reading about lifeless abstractions, and 
nothing is too absurd to be a possible translation. 
Without going so far as some critics do, and 
affirming that we have lost the secret of educa- 
tion, we suspect that harm has been done by 
the disappearance of Latin comedy and of ancient 
biography from the regular curriculum. Even 
if Plutarch was read in English, it was a great 
thing to have him read at all; and Plautus never 
lets his readers be dull or “ blink the facts of 
life.” If well taught, biography is, we fancy, 
one of the best introductions to the age with 
which it deals; and a boy who was taken in- 
telligently through the Julius or the Augustus 
of Suetonius would learn all sorts of useful 
things, even if not a single date was taught 
him about the potestas tribunicia, and even if 
his teacher had constantly to say, ‘‘ You musn’t 
copy that in Latin prose.” This is why we 
welcome warmly Mr. Shuckburgh’s excellent 
edition of Suetonius’ Life of Divus Augustus, 
and why we shall presently try to extend its 
usefulness by one or two suggestions. We 
should have liked the book even fuller in 
elucidation and illustration: its text might be 
madea peg for even more explanatory matter, for 
Suetonius touches all sides of Roman life. But 
we are well content with it as it is. The minute 
and life-like portrait of Augustus makes itself 
understood ; and a first lesson in the criticism 
of evidence will be learned by the student who 
tries to find in the good-natured emperor the 
inexorable sharer in the proscriptions. Perhaps 
the youth was less guilty than our authorities 
tell us: whose reputation did Roman gossip 
ever spare? But, at all events, as we read 
through the Life, the recollection of the early 
chapters grows faint. What does stick in the 
memory is the picture of the poor old man, 
suffering where he felt most keenly, in the 
honour of his house; surviving his friends and 
trusty counsellors, and trying to draw his 
family around him over a harmless game of 
dice, yepovrinas. Wehope for his sake that those 
‘*slow jaws” of Tiberius did sometimes relax 
into a smile, and that even Julia played with 
her father at par impar with not too bad a 
grace. Mr. Shuckburgh follows in the main 
the readings of Roth, and adds by a very happy 
thought the entire text of Augustus’ auto- 
biography, the Monumentum Ancyranum. The 
notes, which are fuller and meant for more 
mature students than the recently published 
edition of Mr. Peck, elucidate with peculiar 
care constitutional and military questions. 
The list of modern writers on the life or institu- 
tions of Augustus oddly omits the unfinished 
work of V. Gardthausen. We made the follow- 
ing memoranda in reading the commentary : 
(1) The Latin style of Suetonius is analysed 
shortly in the preface, but the notes do not 
always point out peculiarities. The irregular 
build of a sentence inc. 25 (Dona militaria) has 
escaped observation. We suspect the intrusion 
of a gloss. (2) References, even to pages of 
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the book itself, are not very accurately printed. 
Plancus and Silius were consuls in 13 A.D., not 
B.O. (c. 101). The reference to Mommsen on 
p. 87 should be to the Staaterecht, 3. 492, note 
1 (ed. 1). (3) P. 130 (note) gives a wrong sense 
to the use of prosecutus in the Nero, c. 34. (4) 
The word betizare in c. 87 might get a kind of 
illustration from Catullus 67. 21: see Prof. Ellis’s 
note there. (5) P. 163 confuses the toga picta 
with the tunica palmata. (6) In c. 90 tre 
emperor tonitrua infirmius expavescebat. This 
might well be illustrated from Horace (S. 1.9.71), 
Sum paulo infirmior, about religious scruples. 
(7) C. 97. Augustus, on his last voyage, puts 
to sea at night—surely vot “‘for the sake of 
coolness,’’ when Suetonius himself says it was 
ad occasionem aurae. (8) C. 98, Vicinam Capreis 
insulam Apragopolim appellabat, ‘‘the neigh- 
bouring island Capreae”: this is surely im- 
possible. 
Euripides: Ion. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Critical Appendix. By C. 8. Jerram. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Several causes 
have contributed to raise interest in the Jon of 
late years. Few Greek plays, if any, are more 
interesting to the archaeologist. Dr. Verrall’s 
edition and essay, with its revolutionary 
suggestions as to Euripides’ real intention in 
the play; Mr. Bayfield’s labours, and now 
those of Mr. Jerram; the selection of the 
drama for the Cambridge classical stage a few 
years back—all these show a rising barometer, 
so to speak, for Euripides in general and the 
Ton in particular. The recent investigations of 
Delphi by the French school will probably 
make the interest keener yet. It is not, of 
course, in every respect a play very well 
adapted for the ‘“‘upper and middle forms” 
which Mr. Jerram has in view; on the other 
hand, its unfitness has been absurdly ex- 
aggerated. The pathos of Creusa’s position 
quite puts out of sight the uncomfortable back- 
ground of her stury. We do not quite agree 
with Mr. Jerram (Introd., p. x.) that only 
Ion and Creusa have any ‘“ distinctive 
features’? of character. Xuthus, the Pythia, 
the Paedagogus, as well as Hermes and Athena, 
seem quite as lifelike as the secondary characters 
in a Greek drama commonly are. Mr. Jerram 
says it is ‘‘ a drama of plot rather than of charac- 
ter.”” Doubtless the plotisexceedingly subtle and 
ingenious; none the less, we should say that 
lot and character are very well blended. Mr. 
Sete introduction is well written, and the 
historical position of Delphi aptly and con- 
cisely described ; the notes also are sufficiently 
full without being pedantically elaborate. 
Here and there we notice a kind of hastiness 
in the style of them: e.g., on 1. 195, it is 
explained that the torch (a»év) was ‘‘ used to 
cauterise the necks of the Hydra after they 
were cut off.” Can you cut off a neck? and, 
if you could, would you cauterise what was 
cut off, instead of what remained ? So again, 
on ll, 223, 224, an unwary reader would suppose 
that, in Aesch. Zum., 1. 48, the Pythia had 
seen no reai Furies but only sculptures. Mr. 
Jerram knows better—but his words would 
mislead a schoolboy. Onl. 286, timé> ri Time ; 
we think the emendation of Dr. Verrall—riué ° 
ri wales ;—is soexceedingly probable that it should 
have been mentioned in the note. But, on the 
whole, the notes are good, and seldom super- 
fluous; perhaps those on ll, 891, 899, 970, 974, 
985 (last clause), 1016, 1061, are exceptions. 


** Horace.”’—Od., Book IV. and Carmen 
Saeculare. By James Gow, Litt.D. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press.) This is another 
ins ent of an edition on the same lines as 
Sidgwick’s Vergil. The introduction contains, 
after a biography of Horace, an analysis of his 
metres (p, xxviii, &c.) and a collection of 
a in which he has imitated or translated 

reek poetry (pp. xxxviii, eqq.). The most 
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interesting emendations adopted are (Od. ii., 
1, 49) Ioque for the MSS. Tegue and the usually 
adopted 7'uque—a very plausible emendation, 
due to Mr. Gow himself, io as monosyllable 
being supported by Catullus 61; Evysilit for 
evenit or exiet,in Od. iv., 1. 65—due to Rutilius 
Numatianus, a fifth century poet; dotium for 
et artium, in Od. xiii., 1, 21—due to Prof. A. 
Palmer. The notes are mostly short and to 
the point: like those of Page’s edition, they 
are largely indebted to Wickham. As speci- 
mens, we might select that on p. 37, on 
*‘qualem .. alitem,” and that on p. 38, on 
“‘ab ubere”: they supply sufficient help with- 
out undue facilitation. There should, how- 
ever, be an index; nor do we like the plan— 
e.g., on p. 38, 1. 2l—of giving references to an 
edition of Odes, bk. i., which the boy may 
not have, as an explanation. If the book is 
eee PEeey the explanation should 
re . 


Notae Criticae ad Platonis de Republica Libros. 
Pars Prior (Libb. I.-V.) Scripsit J. L. V. 
Hartman. (Hagae Comitum: apud Martinum 
Nijhoff.) The author has conferred a real 
service on all scholars interested in the Republic. 
In some 160 pages he has made what seems to 
be a complete collection of all the suggestions 
hitherto offered for dealing with the text of 
the first half of the book. Besides giving the 
views of editors, he has also got together 
the scattered criticisms of three or four dozen 
other scholars, and probably nothing of the 
smallest value has been said on the textual 
criticism of the Republic which is not referred 
to in his pages. Nor has he simply stated what 
suggestions have been made. He has also 
examined and passed judgment upon 
them, and supplemented them by a good many 
suggestions of his own. This is all, of 
course, done vary briefly, within the limits 
he set himself; but the information 
badly needed to be collected, and the book 
will be extremely useful to Platonic scholars, 
especially when the second part of it has 
appeared. It shows how much need there is 
of a new and properly revised text. The 
Republic has in this respect been singularly 
unfortunate ; for Schanz in his fragmentary, 
and apparently now discontinued, ‘‘ Platonis 
Opera” has not touched it, and the recent 
text of Jowett and Campbell is hopelessly in 
arrear of the last twenty-five years’ work. 
Prof. Campbell would make very few changes 
and Jowett would make none at all. Hart- 
man (who is not to be confused with his 
better known countryman and namesake, J. J. 
Hartman) admits the need of emendation 
in very many passages, and himself contributes 
to it, mostly in small points and in the way of 
excisions. His criticisms are impartial and 
independent, showing good scholarship and 
competent judgment, though a fuller examin- 
ation of many passages is required than he has 
space for. We may quote his opinion of the 
last English edition : 

**Oum non auderent a Parisini A scripturis ne 
digitum quidem transversum discedere, argutiis 
vel certissimas correctiones rdvu cogiotixas refutare 
coacti sunt. Debetur tamen Oampbellio maxima 
gratia propter diligentissime confectam Pariciui 
A collationem . . . . et perdoctas aliquot notas 
explicationesque in vol. ii. et iii congestas.”’ 


He is surely mistaken in attributing an English 
translation of the Republic to Mr. W. L. 
Newman, the editor of the Politics. 








NOTES _AND. NEWS. 


Mrs. CowpEN CLARKE—the daughter of Vin- 
cent Novello and widow of Charles Lamb’s 
young friend, and herself known as the author 
of the Concordance to Shakspere—has written 
her reminiscences, which will be published by 





Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, under the title of 
My Long Life. Mrs. Cowden Clarke was born 
in 1809, and lived on intimate terms with 
several generations of men of letters and 
musicians. Her later years have been spent 
at Genoa, in the house where her brother, 
Mr. J. Alfred Novello, the music publisher, 
died last week. 


Mr. JAcoss and Mr. Batten will again 
join forces this winter in a child’s book, to be 
published by Mr. David Nutt. It will be 
entitled The Book of Wonder Voyages, and will 
contain examples of the story-telling of ancient 
Greece, ancient Ireland, and medieval Arabia. 


Mr. JOHN MURRAY announces a new 
volume of his ‘‘ County Handbooks,” dealing 
with Warwickshire, with special chapters on 
Kenilworth, Leamington, &c. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have in the press 
a Life of Sir Kenelm Digby, by one of his 
descendants, who is known as the author of 
‘* The Life of a Prig.” 


Mr. H. D. Lowry, author of ‘‘ Women’s 
Tragedies,” has arranged with Mr. John Lane 
for the publication, shortly before Christmas, 
of a volume of stories about a child and a man, 
her friend, entitled Make-Believe. The book 
will be illustrated by Mr. Charles Robinson, 
who last year illustrated Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden of Verses. 


THE second volume of The Centenary Burns, 
edited by Messrs. W. E. Henley and T. F. 
Henderson, will be published by Messrs. 
Jack, of Edinburgh, in the beginning of 
next month. Embracing the posthumous 
poems, it will include eight pieces printed for 
tho fest time from the esiginsl MS., ond 
several others which have not been printed in 
any earlier collected edition. Important addi- 
tions and changes have also been made in other 
parts of the text. The bibliographical and 
critical notes cover 180 pages. 


Mr. H. SNowDEN WARD and Mrs, Ward, 
joint editors of the Photogram, propose to issue 
early in August a volume entitled ‘‘ Shaks- 
pere’s Town and Times,” consisting of over 
120 illustrations, with descriptive letterpress. 
Many of the subjects have never before been 
reproduced by eg The book will be 
—- ‘by Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward, of 

arringdon-avenue. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. propose 
to publish by subscription an index to the 
marriages in the Gentleman’s Magazine, from its 
foundation by Edward Cave in January, 1731, 
to the close of its existence as a source of 
historical information in December, 1868. The 
compiler is Mr. Henry Farrar, who has already 
edited a similar index to the obituary and bio- 
graphical notices for the early period, to 1780. 
His method is to reproduce the original entries, 
with date and reference to page, adding identi- 
fications of his own wherever necessary. The 
MS. is now ready for press, and printing will 
begin as soon as a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers have sent in their names. The mode of 
publication will be in five parts, of which the 
first can be ready by October. 


Pror. THoMAs PowEL, of University College, 
Cardiff, has now sent to press the photographic 
facsimile of the Welsh Psalter printed by 
Bishop Morgan in 1588, which he announced 
some time ago. He has added a collation 
of the text of the Psalms as they appear 
in Morgan’s better-known Bible, showing 
numerous variations in spelling, Pnetes ion, 
&c.} and also a reproduction of the unique 
leaf of errata, which is found in the copy of 
the Bible presented by the translator to the 
library of Westminster Abbey. The volume 
will further be illustrated with a view of 


Morgan’s birthplace, facsimiles of his hand- 


writing, and reproductions of the title-pages of 
pe wm er editions. It will be issued to sub- 
scribers through Mr. OC. J. Clark, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

Messrs. Tytston & EDWARDS, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. A. P. Maraden, will publish next 
week the fifth and sixth volumes of the 


** Pocket County Companion,” compiled by 
Mr. Robert Dodwell, dealing with Devonshire 
and Norfolk. 


On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will begin 
the sale of duplicates from the library of the 
Earl of Crawford, and also of a selection from 
the French library of Lord Ashburton. The 
latter comprises a number of rare satirical and 
facetious tracts relating to events in France 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries, many of which were privately 
printed or suppressed. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
THE National Review for August will contain 
an article by Mr. George Meredith on Mrs. 
Meynell’s Essays. 

A NEw story, by the author of ‘‘ Diana 
Tempest,” will begin in the August number of 
Temple Bar. 

THE forthcoming number of Cosmopolis will 
contain; in French—a short story by M. Henri 
Lavedau, a further instalment of the Tour- 
geneff correspondence, an article on ‘ Tunis 
and French Colonisation,” by M. Joseph 
Chailley-Bert; and an essay on ‘‘ Current 
English Literature,” by M. Augustin Filon ; 
in German—a short story of adventure, ‘‘ In 
the School of Life,’”’ by Herr Max Burckhard ; 
an essay on ‘Scandinavian Poets,’ by von 
Andreas Salome; and a paper on ‘‘ Women’s 
Suffrage,” by Frau Helene Lange. 

The Antiquary for August will contain an 
illustrated article on ‘‘ Early Mechanical Car- 
riages,” by Mr. Rhys Jenkins; an extract 
from ‘‘ A Diary of a Visit to London in 1795” ; 
and antiquarian notes on the Cardiff Exhibi- 
tion. 











UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE summer meeting of University Exten- 
sion students is to be held this year at Cam- 
bridge, from July 30 to August 24. The 
inaugural gathering will be held on the 
evening of Thursday next, when Dr. Butler, 
Master of Trinity, will welcome the students 
and deliver a lecture on “ William Pitt the 
Son.” The following courses have been 
arranged: on ‘“‘The Influence of Greece and 
Rome on Modern Life,” by Prof. Jebb, Prof. 
Waldstein, Dr. Verrall, Dr. Lawrence, and Mr. 
Grant; on ‘‘Studies in Connexion with the 
Early History of English Poetry,” by Mr. 
Gollancz, Mr. Alfred Nutt, and Mr. Churton 
Collins; on ‘Studies in the History of 
Europe,” by Mr. Headlam and Mr. Rose; and 
on “ Bvolution,” by Mr. Marr, Mr. Parkyn, 
Prof. Haddon, and Dr. Roberts. Among those 
who will give single lectures are the Dean of 
Ely, Prof. ister, Dr. Cunningham, Mr. 
J. W. Clark, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Mr. Graham 
Wallas, Mr. Pattison Muir, and Mr. A. W. 
Clayden. A special feature of this meeting is 
the educational section. A series of short 
courses and single lectures have been arranged 
specially with a view to teachers. There will 
be courses on “The Scientific Study of Chil- 
dren”; on “ The First Principles of Education, 
illustrated by the Teaching of Herbart and 
Arnold of Rugby”; on ‘‘The Application of 
Principles to Practice,” with illustrative de- 
monstration lessons; and on ‘Social Science 
and Education,” together with single lectures 
on & — educational topics by Sir 
J. G. Fitch, ° Arthur Sidg wick, Mr. Oscar 
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Browning, Dr, J. J. Findlay, Mr. H. Holman, 
Mr. M. E. Sadler, and Dr. Warner. Prof. 
Rein, of Jena, will also deliver a course in 
German on ‘‘The Science of Teaching, with 
special reference to Herbart.” 


THE council of the Association for the 
Education of Women in Oxford has decided, 
pending the revival of the agitation for con- 
ferring the B.A. degree on women, to issue 
certificates to those of its students who have 
complied with certain conditions of examina- 
tion and residence. They will be of three kinds, 
but it will be essential for all that residence 
shall have been kept in Oxford and a class 
obtained in an Oxford honour examination. 
The first will be given for the strict B.A. course 
with full residence. The second will be given 
for a course approved by the council of the 
association as an alternative to the degree 
course: three examinations will be obligatory 
and twelve terms’ residence, but there will be 
no limits of standing. For the third eight 
terms’ residence will be sufficient, and an inter- 
mediate examination will not be required. 


THE University Defence Association and the 
Gresham Commissioners’ Scheme (1894) Amend- 
ment Committee have issued a statement of 
their objections to the bill constituting a 
statutory Commission for the reform of the 
University of London. Their conclusions are 
as follows : 


**(1) That they do not o but support the 
establishment of a local or aching natventiy for 
London. 

‘' (2) That they object to the scheme promoted 
by the bill, because it seeks to establish a local 
university by destroying the essential character- 
istics of the imperial work of the present Uni- 
versity. 

**(3) And this, although a local university 
might be established apart from the present 
University without injury to that work. 

**(4) That if effect is given to the scheme, pro- 
vision will still have to be made for the work of the 

resent University, which is wholly different in 
ind from that which can be done by the external 
side of the new university. 

** (5) That a large majority of the members of 
ee entitled under — ae charter 
to a controlling vote upon any change proposed to 
be made in the constitution of the University, are 
opposed to the scheme. 

*(6) That Lord Oowper’s Oommission exceeded 
the terms of its reference in recommending pro- 
cedure by bi'l instead of by charter, and that pro- 
cedure by bill overrides the charters gran 80 
lately as 1863 and 1878, and the rights of Convoca- 
tion under them, although, by universal consent, 
an imperial work of great valuo is being done 
under these charters, and public utility demands 
the maintenance of that work. 

**(7) That the Oxford and Oambridge Com- 
missions afford no precedent in favour of either 
the scheme or the bill, as is shown by the accom- 
panying memorandum dealing with that subject.’’ 


Dr. EpwiIn GRvUEBER, late reader in Roman 
law at Oxford, has been appointed professor of 
Roman law and jurisprudence in the university 
of Munich. 


Mr. 8. Hensest Carper, of Edinburgh, has 
been appointed to the newly founded Macdonald 
chair of architecture in the Mac Gill University, 
Montreal, 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


2 KINGS V. 18. 
‘* Wien I am forced in Rimmon’s house to stand, 
And I in Rimmon’s house bow down my head, 
What time my master leaneth on my hand, 
Be this thing in thy servant pardoned.”’ 
Thus long ago the Syrian captain prayed ; 
And, it may be, thus some pray now, when they 
To creeds out-worn expedient worship pay. 


G. A. H. 





OBITUARY, 


Ir is with much regret that we record the 
death of Charles Dickens the Younger—as he 
was proud to sign himself—the eldest son of 
the great novelist. For several months past 
his health had sadly broken down. A visit to 
Brighton somewhat restored him; but after 
returning to his house in West Kensington he 
had a relapse, and he died there on Monday, 
July 20. He was in the sixtieth year of his 
age, having been born in January, 1837, while 
Pickwick was still appearing in monthly parts. 
It seems that he was originally intended for 
business, and for a considerable time he was 

rtner in the printing firm of Dickens & 

vans, of Fetter-lane. But he always took a 
direct interest in literature. During his 
father’s lifetime he assisted him in editin 
Household Words; and almost to the last he 
retained his connexion with All the Year Round. 
Perhaps his name is best known for the excel- 
lent little Dictionaries, or guide-books, which 
he compiled for London, the Thames, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. He edited an autobiograph- 
ical memoir of Charles Mathews (1879), al a 
“jubilee edition” of Pickwick (1886), with 
illustrations of the places referred to and a few 
explanatory notes at the end of each chapter. 
Still more recently he wrote biographical and 
bibliographical introductions for a series of his 
father’s works, which Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
have just been publishing, in thirteen volumes, 
with reproductions of the original illustrations. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for June, Roque Chabas prints a 
truce between Jaime II. of Aragon and, Don 
Juan Manuel in 1296, relating to the districts 
of Elche and Murcia. Rodriguez Villa con- 
tinues, with no loss of interest, the publica- 
tion of the correspondence of Ferdinand the 
Catholic with his Ambassador at Rome. We 
have the demand for a cardinal’s hat for 
Ximenes. Ferdinand in 1505 styles himself 
‘King of Aragon, of the two Sicilies, of 
Jerusalem, &c., Administrator and Governor of 
Castille, Grenada, &c., for the most Serene 
Queen Dojia Juana, our very dear and much 
loved daughter.’’ In other letters he shows 
mistrust of his son-in-law, justifies his own 
conduct, and accuses the nobility of Castille of 
stirring up strife between the kings for their 
own advantage; to them is due the imprison- 
ment of Juana. Other letters treat of his 
residence in Naples, and his action in Italy. 
Maria Asensio gives qualified praise to Gomez’ 
“History of Vigo.” Narciso Hergueta and 
Padre F. Fita print documents concerning the 
Jews of Albelda, in the Rioja, of the thirteenth 
century, and of the Bishop of Calahorra, to 
whom they were tributary. A critical ap- 
preciation of Carlos III. will form the con- 
clusion of Manuel Danvila’s great work on this 
reign. His fault is declared to be his too 
great subserviency to French politics and ideas, 
which led, among other evils, to the disastrous 
war with England. Maria Fabié has a 
valuable of Habler’s work = A 
beginnings of slavery in America, in which he 
corrects the author on several points. Some 
new Roman inscriptions are discussed by 
Padre Fita. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO UNPUBLISHED CORKAGUINEY OGHAMS, 
Dingle: July 10, 1896. 
There are two Ogham stones in this barony, 
the existence of which I have learnt only since 
coming here, though both have been known, 
at least locally, for some time. : a 





No. 1 is in the ssion of a farmer named 
Murphy, of Ballyeightragh, near Teampull 
Geal. It was found in the bed of a stream 
either on this townland or the adjacent one of 
Knockanvrogeen West, close to the ancient 
cemetery of Kilfountain. The stone is a flag, 
5 ft. 10 in. long, and bears a legible though 
worn inscription, running up the right angle 
and over the top, as follows: 

MAQILIAG MAQI ERCA 


I am indebted to Mr. Curran, the national 
schoolmaster of Ventry, for first directing me 
to this stone. Before the first M are some 
indefinite marks; but they are natural, not 
artificial—at least, not Oghamic. 

No. 2 was discovered in a ditch near the 
parish schoolhouse of Dingle, and is preserved 


g | by Mr. D’Arcy, the master of the school, who 


kindly allowed me to examine it. It is the top 
of a pillar; the rest of the stone has not 
yet been found, though Mr. D’Arcy is keeping 
a careful watch for it. The inscription is clear 
in every score so far as it goes, and runs: 


E 
[P magr]  ORIGAS- 


Against these additions I regret to have to 
set the following losses : 

1, A second stone, found at Ballyeightragh, 
but broken for building material before a 
transcript could be made. 

2. The precious stone at Ballywiheen, which 
has been wantonly broken into three pieces. 
One of these (the top fragment with the con- 
cluding letters Tos) I failed to find; another 
is lying on the wall of the Cathair na gcat; 
the third, bearing the name TOGITTACC, is in 
situ. 

3. The stone at Clonsharagh, which I have 
found from personal inspection to be devoid of 
Ogham markings: the strokes which have been 
taken for such are merely natural weather- 


marks. 
R. A. 8. MAcALIsTER, 








A QUESTION OF COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. 
Swanswick Rectory : July 17, 1896. 


I am a native of the South of Devon, and I 
was never more than twenty miles from the 

lace of my birth until my first journey to 

xford, at the age of eeventeen. I think that 
country was then absolutely untouched by 
those American influences upon which Mr. 
Henry Bradley would fall back to explain the 
wide area now covered by the “to” symbolic 
of the infinitive. To me this idiom appeals 
with all the force of early association. I rejoice 
in the use of it, and am glad to seeit recognised 
in literature. The following is quoted from 
The Egoist by George Meredith : 
‘* He was not only indolent, he was opposed to 
the acquisition of knowledge through the medium 
of doo , and would say: ‘But I don’t want 
to!?? 


I well know that it is exceedingly strange ; but 
this knowledge is to me intellectual only, and 
gotten by dint of linguistic study. The idiom 
itself is part of my native inheritance. Many 
years ago, when this idiom was debated in the 
journals, I recollect that the battle raged 
around those lines of Dr. Watts: 


** Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them £0; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature to [? too.].”’ 


J. EARLE. 


Marlesford : July 14, 1893. 
“T did not go, though I meant to.” That 
the style of expression thus exemplified, which 
many consider as defensible on the score of 
verbal economy, was born of the slovenliness 
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of vulgar speech is hardly open to denial. At 
the same time, there seems to be ground for 
the surmise that, to some who have, otherwise 
than as mere imitators, latterly ventured it in 
literature, it may have appeared, on insufficient 
reflection, to be justified by certain locutions, 
legitimate and illegitimate, like those seen in 
the following quotations : 


1636. Anon., trans, Jean Desmarets de Saint 
Sorlin’s Ariana, 122: ‘I intreated Aristides and 
Ariana to give leave that I might returne to 
succour you, which they were very willing ¢.’ 
Ibid., 218: ‘Having enquir’d of me all he had a 
=, to, I satisfied him with the most respect I 
could. 

1671. H. M., trans. Colloguies of Erasmus, 
519: ‘ Well, Oario, enquire what thou hast a mind 
to, lest thou be not suitable to thy name.’ 

1685. Oharles Williams, trans. Le Vayer de 
Boutigni’s Tarsis and Zelic, 207: ‘Since you believe 
it not requisite that you repulse your self, let’s 
essay what our Patience will be able to.’ 

1701. Jeremy Oollier, trans. The Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus his Conversation with himself, etc., 246: 
‘And look you, continues he, how those Gypsies 
manage the People that came in first, and lead 
them whither they have a mind ?o.’ 

1711. Lord Molesworth, trans. Francis Hot- 
man’s Franco-Gallia (172i), 124: ‘I tax as much 
as I have a mind ?o.’ 

1716. Myles Davies, Athenae Britannicae, iii., 
Critical History, 46: ‘The Primitive Christian 
Writers doubtless understand Scripture as well as 
any modern Arian can pretend /o.’ 

1719. De Foe, Robinson Crusoe (1840), i., 33: 
‘Going no oftener in to the shore than we were 
obliged to, for fresh water,’ etc. 

1720. Bernard Mandeville, Free Thoughts on 
Religion, etc. (1729), 322: ‘There are a thousand 
artful ways by which subtle orators may pre- 
possess men, raise their pity, anger, jealousy, or 
any passion they have a mind 70,’ etc. 

1722. Eliza Haywood, The British Recluse, 78: 
‘I wou’d take nothing but what I was compell’d 
to.” 1744, ad., The Female Spectator (1748), i, 
189: ‘Our sex has the privilege of saying what- 
ever we have a mind {o.’ 

1751. Anon., trans. The Female Foundling, ii., 
114: ‘He granted my Request, both for myself 
and my Friend, which he was as willing ¢o as I to 
desire him.’ 

1756. William Toldervy, The History of Two 
Orphans, i., 131: ‘I never had . . . any in- 
tention of doing any thing for him more than I 
am obliged ¢o, as being executor of his father.’ 


Let us now turn to authors of this century : 


1823. Robert Southey, Letters (1856), iii., 385: 
‘Oertain it is that I compose much more slowly 
than I was wont ¢o, when younger.’ 

1826, 1828, 1833. R. H. Froude, Remains 
(1838), i., 204, 229, 322: ‘I feel to understand 
places in the Psalms in a way I never used to.’ ‘I 
feel quite differently from what I ever used ¢o.’ 
‘People now talk in a way which promiees more 
than the old notions used to.’ 

1836. Oharles Dickens, Plays and Poems (1882), 
i, 187: ‘You may laugh, if you want to very 
much, John.’ 

1839. Anon., in Miss Caroline Fox’s Memories of 
Old Friends (1882), 38: ‘ You may keep it; I don’t 
expect to.’ 

1842. Oharles Whitehead, Richard Savage 
(1845), IT., vi., 240: ‘I was determined I'd tell you 
of it one of these days; and now I mean {o.’ 

1853. Qharles Reade, Christie Johnstone, 97: 
‘It is my firm belief she cried nearly twice as 
much as she really wanted to.’ 

1866. Lord Strangford, 4 Selection, ete. 
(1869), ii., 319: ‘As for human beings outside of 
them, I never see any, and don’t want ‘0.’ 

_ Isl. Mr. John Ruskin, Fors Clavigera, No. 
iv, 10: ‘The only satisfaction I have for my 
money is knowing that nobody else can look at it ; 
and, if nobody else wanted fo, I shouldn’t even 
have that.’ 

: 1876. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, i., 115: 
ay ee mamma and Aunt Davilow all wish her 

0. 


to. In that work, Vol. v., 240, Mr. Ruskin 
spoke of himself as ‘‘a man who, for twenty 
years, has not written a word without testing 
it syllable by syllable.” But did he also test the 
soundness of the rule, sanctioned by the best 
usage, which condemns slipshod ellipses ? 

In the United States, to a much greater 
extent than in Great Britain, the diction of 
books, particularly those of a lighter cast, 
represents that of ordinary conversation. And 
hence, almost without doubt, has arisen the 
hasty belief that the phraseology under notice 
was originally an Americanism. Yet, as its 
history, what is there to forbid the idea that 
it has crept up, alike on both sides of the 
Atlantic, to the educated from the uneducated ? 
No less current, among the common people 
here, was it in 1859, when I first came to 
England, than it is at the present time. 

Instead of to, in sentences similar to those 
which have been cited from Mr Ruskin and 
others, there often occurs it, in writings of the 
last century and of this: 

1784. William Oowper, Letter, July 19: ‘I have 
not answered him, neither do I intend it.’ 

1853. Thomas Moore, in Memoirs, Journal, etc. 
(1853), iv., 212: ‘ Hobhouse had asked him to go 
in one of the mourning coaches; but he did not 
intend iz,’ — 








‘AN AMERICAN PIRATE.” 
King’s Mead, Windsor Forest: July 18, 1896. 

Mr. Mosher’s letter deserves a short answer. 

1, That some gentlemen take no exception 
to his proceedings does not justify him in 
victimising and insulting those who do. 

2. The few pages of my essay upon Mr. 

Bridges, which I have transferred, with omis- 
sions and alterations, to the first chapter of my 
book upon Mr. Hardy, contain a number of 
critical first principles, somewhat elaborately 
set forth, which it was a crude and ill-con- 
sidered thing to publish in a brief essay. I 
find fault with that essay, not for anything 
that it says, but for its errors of proportion 
and arrangement: the errors most incident to 
novices in the art of composition. 
3. Doubtless, Mr. Pater’s ‘‘Child in the 
House” appears in his Miscellaneous Studies 
as it originally appeared in a magazine. Mr. 
Pater’s lamented death is reason enough for 
that, Miscellaneous Studies being a posthumous 
volume, not prepared for publication by the 
author. But that Mr. Pater was a sedulous 
reviser of his magazine work is a fact obvious 
to his readers, and familiar to his friends. 
And the “‘ Child in the House” is a work not 
of Mr. Pater’s youth, but of his prime. 

4, Mr. Mosher’s jocose impertinences cannot 
gloss over the fact that to reprint an author’s 
work—good, bad, or indifferent—without per- 
mission is an act of discourtesy and injustice. 
And now I have done with Mr. Mosher. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 





SCIENCE. 


Movement. By E. J. Marey. Translated 
by Eric Pritchard. With Two Hundred 
Illustrations. (Heinemann.) 


Ir is now a commonplace of educated men 
that the physical universe can be completely 
described in terms of matter and motion. 
From the earliest days of science, people 
have paid most attention to the properties 
of matter in living animals: indeed, it is 
only of late years that zoologists have 
abandoned the tradition of Aristotle and 
Pliny, that these alone were worthy of 
careful study. The various movement of 





Fors Clavigera offers eight quotations par- 
to the one just given from it, as regards 





animals was passed over as unimportant, 


and common experience was coniemptuously 
left to distinguish between the flying and 
walking and creeping things. Occasionally 
differences in this respect became cere- 
monially important, as in early religions. 
Physiology, which deals with the internal 
motions of an organism, is a quite recent 
birth, and still more recent is the idea that 
the movements of the organism as a whole 
are deserving of as careful study as any 
other detail of its life-history. 

Among the foremost exponents of this new 
view is Prof. Marey, whose treatise on Animal 
Mechanism has long been known as one of 
the most interesting volumes in the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Science Series.” That work, how- 
ever, was published more than twenty years 
ago; and since then Prof. Marey has made 
many advances in the exactitude of his 
methods of study. The great development 
of instantaneous photography has furnished 
him with an almost ideal means of carry- 
ing out his researches, and the American 
Mr. Muybridge has devised admirable ways 
of applying it, while Mr. Edison has 
familiarised the world of exhibitions with 
the visual reproduction of animal motions 
in a fashion adapted to more leisurely study 
than can be given to them in the open air. 
The subject is a very fascinating one, if only 
by reason of its clear indication of the im- 
perfect comprehension which the eye alone 
gives us of some of the most ordinary 
movements. Besides this, science has pro- 
fited considerably by Prof. Marey’s patient 
and ingenious labours. It has abandoned 
the old motion of the “‘crab-catching and 
beetle-pinning ” school of zoology—that an 
animal was only ready for examination 
when it had been safely chloroformed into 
immobility, and all the admirable con- 
trivances called into play by the thousand 
needs of active life had become silent and 
unanswerable riddles. Among the ques- 
tions that we now ask ourselves about the 
mystery of life, none is more interesting 
than that of the constant adaptation of means 
to end which results in the many move- 
ments of a bird, or fly, or horse; and Mr. 
Pritchard has done good service to all 
those who do not read French easily in 
producing his clear, though occasionally 
slipshod, version of Ze Mouvement in its 
present handy and well-illustrated form. 
The earlier part of Prof. Marey’s book 
consists in a full and fairly exact descrip- 
tion of the application of the graphic method 
to the registering of animal motion. Every 
one nowadays is familiar with the prin- 
ciple of the process, if only through the 
barometer and thermometer curves pub- 
lished in some of the daily papers, where 
both space and time are represented by 
straight lines, and the whole diagram gives 
a faithful record of continuous motion. 
The movements of any point in a living 
body are of course much more complex than 
those of the extremity of a mercury column, 
only free to move up and down in its tube, 
and the diagrams are consequently more 
difficult to interpret when the tip of a bird’s 
wing or the hand of a fencer is under 
consideration, but the principle is exactly 
the same. A practical difficulty, indeed, 
arises in the fact that a tracing point cannot 
be attached to a bird’s wing as easily as to 
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a throbbing pulse or a barometer column. 
Thus the earliest writers on animal loco- 
motion could only deal with broad generali- 
ties, and the brothers Weber were as 
heavily handicapped as the athletes on 
whom they experimented can ever have 
been in a race. 


‘*A level piece of ground of known length, a 
watch provided with a second’s hand, and a 
performer was [sic] all they had to work with ; 
they could, therefore, only obtain a small 
number of measurements with regard to the 
relationship between the frequency and length 
of stride, of the extent of the vertical head 
displacements and of the various inclinations of 
the body, and even then these measurements 
had to be corrected.” 


Our own generation has seen so great 
advances in the construction of ingenious 
instruments for e.. nieasurement that it 
might reasonably be expected to supply this 
want among others. Prof, Marey utilised 
his well-known ¢ambours for the purpose of 
converting vague measurements into exact 
records of motion. A tiny compressible 
drum is attached to the moving body which 
is being examined, so that it is squeezed 
whenever a particular phase of the motion 
occurs, such as the contact of a pedes- 
trian’s or a horse’s foot with the ground. 
A flexible tube connects it with a similar 
drum attached to the recording needle, 
under which a strip of paper passes at a 
uniform rate, and the enclosed air faith- 
fully transmits every pressure on one drum 
as a corresponding dilatation to the other. 
Thus Prof. Marey was able to produce and 
analyse very complete representations of 
various movements, especially those of 
walking and running in man and other 
animals. That was his first great step. 
It had no sooner been completed than 
photography came to the further help of 
the experimenter, whose ftambours were 
obviously useless in such cases as the free 
flight of a bird or insect, the movement of 
a train or a wave, &c. But the photographic 
gun of Prof. Marey, or the battery of 
cameras devised by Mr. Muybridge, pro- 
duce a series of photographs of any move- 
ment at very small intervais of time. Thus 
it is quite easy to take twelve photographs 
of a bird’s wing in the fifth part of a 
second, during which it may execute a 
single flap. Not only does this provide a 
record which may be studied at home and 
at leisure, but it affords a new illustration 
of the power of “the photographic eyes of 
science.” It is well known that the human 
eye cannot clearly distinguish between two 
events separated by less than about one- 
tenth of a second, and is thus incapable of 
analysing the successive stages in a rapid 
movement. But the camera is far more 
sensitive ; just as it can show us stars that 
never appear to our eyes through the best 
of telescopes, it can analyse motions that 
we only see as a single whole. The twelve 
photographs of a flapping wing can be 
combined at any desired sp by the 
zoetrope, that toy familiar to our youth, 
which has of late made so glorious an 
appearance as the kinetoscope of Mr. Edison 
or the kinematograph which has enabled 
the votaries of the music-halls to combine 
instruction with amusement, like Sandfor? 





and Merton. It is thus the camera which 
has furnished most of the data for Prof. 
Marey’s excellent treatise, which will teach 
every student a great deal that he did not 
know before about movement. 

To the non-scientific reader one of the 
most interesting parts of Prof. Marey’s 
book will probably be that which trea‘s of 
the relations of the modern photographic 
analysis of motion to sculpture and paint- 
ing. It seems to be shown that the Greeks 
had quicker eyes than our modern painters ; 
for they detected certain attitudes which 
look unnatural to our tired modern vision, 
but which the camera declares to be correct. 


‘‘ If old masterpieces are compared with those 
of recent times,” says Prof. Marey, ‘‘one is 
struck with this difference between them, that 
the modern attitudes are quieter and better 
poised, so to speak, while in ancient works of 
art the figures sometimes appear in positions of 
unstable equilibrium. . . . . Insculpture 
especially, the action of running is differently 
represented nowadays. The supporting leg is 
generally seen vertically extended beneath the 
centre of gravity of the body, while the other 
leg is in an extreme position of elevation 
behind. Nature herself may fairly be appealed 
to in deciding between these two methods of 
representing the same action. Instantaneous 
photography is an excellent means of showing 
the actual attitudes assumed. There is no 
doubt about the decision. . . . . Aman 
in running assumes at certain moments posi- 
tions exactly like those represented in the old 
masterpieces.” 

Yet there can be no doubt that we are 
actually unable to see these attitudes, and 
when Mr. Muybridge’s equine photographs 
first appeared there was a general chorus of 
‘‘ How unnatural!” All schools, of course, 
agree that a man is bound to paint what he 
sees, and the fact appears to be that the 
Greeks saw more than we do. All the 
same, they could certainly still have learnt 
a few things from Prof. Marey’s camera. 
Perhaps it is not to the credit of our art 
that it should beso; but we are certainly 
entitled to crow a little about the improve- 
ment in our science. 

W. E. Garrett Fisner. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Srr Witt1amM MacCormac has been elected 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons, in 
succession to Mr. Christopher Heath. 


A Royat Commission has been appointed 
‘to inquire and report what administrative 
procedures are available and would be desirable 
for controlling the danger to man through the 
use as food of the meat and milk of tuberculous 
animals, and what are the considerations 
which should govern the action of the respon- 
sible authorities in condemning for the purposes 
of food supply animals, carcasses, or meat 
exhibiting any stage of tubercuiosis.”” The 
Commissioners are Sir Herbert Maxwell, Dr. 
Richard Thorne Thorne, C.B. (medical officer 
of the Local Government Board), Mr. George 
Thomas Brown, C.B., Mr. Harcourt Everard 
Clare, Mr. Shirley Forster Murphy, Mr. John 
Speir, and Mr. Thomas Cooke Trench. 


Messrs. MacmItian & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a work on Deformities, by Mr. A. H. 
Tubby. It is a comprehensive treatise on 
orthopaedic surgery, with notes of one hundred 
cases, illustrated with two hundred original 


plates and figures. 





Mr. Ex.iot Stock will publish immediately 
Entomological Notes fir Collectors, by Mr. 
William A. Morley. The book furnishes a list 
of British butterflies and moths to be found in 
es of the year, and is fully illus- 

ated. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. VAMBERY will shortly finish the trans- 
lation of a Turkish book, which should be of 
interest to students of the history of India and 
Central Asia. It is an account of the travels 
and adventures of Sidi Ali Reis, a Turkish 
admiral, in the time of Sultan Soleiman the 
Magnificent, who visited India, Afghanistan, 
Central Asia, and Persia during 1553-1557, and 
whose description of the countries and their 
peoples is full of curious details. 


CoMMEMORATIVE medals in bronze and in 
white metal of the late Dr. Reinhold Rost, 
librarian of the India Office, executed by his 
son, Mr. A. E. L. Rost, are now ready, and 
may be seen at the studio, 20, Newman-street, 
W., or at Messrs. Luzac & Co., Great Russell- 
street. 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


British Scuoot at Artuens—(Annual Meeting, 
Monday, July 13.) 


Tue Ricut Hon. Joun Mortey io the chair — 
Among those present were Mr. F. 0. Penrore 
and Miss Penrose, the Provort of Oriel, Mr. Yates 
Thompson, Sir John Evans, Mr. F. J Oheetham, 
Mr. Walter Leaf, Mr. Oecil Smith (director of the 
School), and Mr. George Macmillan (hon. secre. 
tary).—The hon. secretary read the report of the 
managing committee for the season 1895-96, in the 
course of which the managing committee stated 
that the session had been thoroughly satisfactory. 
The finances of the School having last year been 
put on a firmer basis, the feeling of comparative 
security has greatly facilitated its operations. In 
the course of July Mr. Cecil Smith, of the depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum, was appointed director, having 
received special leave of absence from the Trustees 
of the Museum to enable him to take up the port 
for two sessions. The number of students has b-en 
up to the average, and the work done or initiated 
has been of excellent quality. Of the new stu- 
dents, Mr. Duncan Mackenzie, of the University 
of Edinburgh, who has since pursued a thorough 
course of training in archaeology at Munich and 
Vienna, culminating in a brilliant degree at the 
last-named University, went on to the School with 
a special grant from the committee. A similar 
grant enabled the Rev. Archibald Paterson, 
also of the University of Edinburgh, to go out 
to Athens late in the session to work at 
Ohristian antiquities. Another student who went 
out late, and is still in Greecs, is Mr. O. O. 
Edgar, scholar of Oriel College and Craven fellow. 
Finally, the committee found themselves at last 
able to appoint an architectural student, Mr. 
Charles R. R. Clark, who has entirely justified his 
appointment by zealous and efficient work. 
Unfortunately, no well-qualified candidates for the 
Oxford and Cambridge studentships were this year 
forthcoming. During the past session the 
University of Cambridge has for the first time 
found it possible to assist the School directly by a 
grant of £100 a year for three years, made out of 
the Worts Fund ; while during the past few weeks 
the University of Oxford has renewed, for a fourth 
term of three years, its annual grant of the same 
sum. And the facilities offered by the School were 
brought under the notice of the Scottish uni- 
versities, of Trinity Oollege, Dublin, and of other 
university bodies in England. Mr. Vincent 
Corbett (secretary of the British Legation in 
Athens), the Rev. A. H. Cruikshank (assistant 
master at Winchester), Dr E. J. Lambert, Miss 
Dabis (lecturer at Holloway Oollege), Miss Paterson, 
Mr. J. M. Fietcher, and Mr. Kitson had also found 
the school helpful in pursuing archaeological 
studies in Athens. The new title of Associate had 
been accepted by Prof. Bury, Mr. Arthur Evans, 
[and the Rev. A. H. . The improved 
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financial position has enabled the committee to 
make substantial additions to the School library. In 
this respect, as in others, the director has had con- 
tinually in view the possibility of establishing even 
closer relations than have hitherto existed between 
the various Schools and with the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society, so that in the end they might con- 
stitute a kind of international archaeological 
university. On the recommendation of Mr. Smith, 
the island of Melos was adopted as a site for 
excavation, and work was begun about the middle 
of March, and carried on steadily until the end of 
May, with, on the whole, very encouraging results. 
Attention was mainly devoted to four sites: 
(1) Klima, on the coast, below the ancient city of 
Melos ; (2) Trypeti, a village above the city, where 
the excavators lived during their stay on the 
island, and where some Dipylon tombs were 
opened and fragments of vases found, and also 
some tombs of the sixth century z.c, which 
yielded a really beautiful series of ornaments in 
gold and silver; (3) Tramythia, near Klima, 
where, among other things, was found a mosaic 
pavement which, for completeness and for beauty 
of design and colouring, compares favourably with 
any that had previously been found in Greece; 
and (4) Phylakopi, where undoubted traces of a 
Mycenaean city have been discovered which should 
amply repay further investigation. Of these sitss 
Klima alone was disappointing. Mr. Smith him- 
self directed the work in Melos for the first few 
weeks, with the help of Mr. Mackenzie ; and when 
he returned to Athens to be present during the 
Olympic games, and at the time when English 
visitors were chiefly to be expected, Mr. Bosanquet, 
who had meanwhile been in charge at Athens, 
came out with Mr. Olark to assume the direction 
of the work in Melos, which was, however, again 
visited by Mr. Smith before his return to England. 
Mr Fletcher and Mr. Kitson also assisted in 
Melos, as did Mr. Wedd, fellow, and Mr. 
Hemingway, scholar, of King’s College, Oam- 
bridge, who were out for a time about Easter. 
But, besides the excavations in Melos, the director 
was enabled also, through the generosity of two 
friends, who placed a sum of money at his private 
disposal, and through the courtesy of the Greek 
authorities, to undertake for the first time some 
excavations in Athens itself. In the choice of the 
site and in other practical details throughout the 
work Mr Smith was advised by Dr. Dirpfeld, 
whose knowledge of Athenian topography and 
experience in excavation in and about the ancient 
city are unrivalled. The site selected, and for 
which the director, after long negotiations with the 
proprietor, obtained the necessary permission, was 
a plotof open ground south-west of the Olympieion, 
on the opposite bank of the Ilissos. Here there 
is a plateau between two hills, which, in Dr. 
Dirpfeld’s view, seemed likely to ba the site of the 
Kynosarges, with its gymnasium and its shrine 
of Herakles. At any rate, under a mass of later 
work, traces have been found of a large building, 
which, in extent and construction, might well be 
& gymnasium. In working over the ground 
upwards of eighty tombs were found, mostly of 
the geometric period. These excavations yielded 
many fragments of geometric vases, sepulchral in- 
scriptions, part of a very fine stele of the early part 
of the fourth century sc., and fragments of a 
large early Attic amphora, which is an important 
monument for the history of vases of a period 
which is as yet but little represented. In an 
adjoining field were found remaios of a Roman 
colonuade, and also an impor‘ant water-conduit, 
which seemed to be connected with a gymnasium 
of the time of Hadrian. Cordial thanks were due 
to Mr. Theodore Bent, Mr. Bosanquet, and 
Mr. O. W. Mitchell, and also to Dr. Dirpfeld 
for his invaluable aid as an adviser. Mr. Smith 
has succeeded in maintaining cordial relations 
with the other foreign Schools in Athens, and 
received valuable assistance from the French, 
German, and American Schools. It is only right 
to add that M. COavvadias, the Greek Ephor 
General of Antiquities, has shown every readiness 
to meet the wishss of the director. .The first 
number of a new and attractive annual, describing 
the work of the School, was issued soon after 
Ohristmas, ani has been very well received. The 
financial position of the School, though still below 
that of its rivals, is now upon a footing which is 
comparatively satisfactory. The subscriptions now 








amount to over £860 per annum—about double 
those of the previous year. Over £1300 of dona- 
tions has been invested, and the School now 
possesses &@ permanent income of £60 per annum. 
The Government grant of £500 per annum for five 
years is on the estimates now before the House of 
Commons, and the committee believe that they 
may thus confidently reckon upon an annual 
income of £1400 for some years tocome. Of this 
itis estimated that about £1000 will be required 
forthe current expenses of the school (including 
studentships) leaving about £400 per annum for 
excavations. Turning to capital account, the 
committee acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of 
the following liberal donations since the issue 
of the last report: Dr. Abercrombie, £10; Prof. 
Bywater, £25; Mrs. Bywater, £10 103.; Mr. E. H. 
Egerton, £10; the Greek Play Committee at Cam- 
bridge, £25; the Olothworkers’ Company, £100; 
Mr. A. Harris, £20; the late Baron Hirsch, £100 ; 
Mr. O. E. Johnston £10; Lord Loch, £5; the 
Misses Monk, £5; Messrs. Rothschild & Sons, 
£250; the Master of St. John’s Oollege, Cam- 
bridge, £31 103. ; the late Mrs. Edwin Waterhouse, 
£25; and Mr. A. P. Whately, £10; as well as the 
following special donations to the library: Mr. 
A. G. Bather, £5; Miss Oruddas, £3; Mr. V. 
Corbett, £2; Miss Dabis, £4; Mr. Cecil Smith, 
£20; Mrs. Cecil Smith, £10; Mr. J. E. Smith, £5; 
and Mr. J. E. Taylcr,£10. Some valuable books have 
been given by Sir Wollaston Franks, Mr Bent, 
and others, while Miss Yule has kindly given two 
exhibition cases to hold a few antiquities to form 
the nucleus of a School museum. There is one 
development to which the committee attach great 
importance. Ever since the School was first 
opened, in 1886, it has been contemplated that 
when funds allowed, and when the School was 
established on a firm basis, the director’s house, 
with the School library, should be supplemented 
by students’ quarters inor near the School. The 
managing committee believe that the time has now 
come for carrying out this intention, and have 
therefore decided to invite subscription towards a 
special building fund for the purpose. The com- 
mittee have ascertained that a suitable house 
could be bought for between £800 and £900, 
and in order to cover the further expenses of 
furnishing, &c., they desire to raise not 
less than £1200 They earnestly commend 
this scheme to the generous support of all 
friends of the School.—Mr. Morley, in moving 
the adoption of the report, apologised for his 
presumption in so doing in a circle of archaeologists 
and scholars. He was not, however, in so bad a 
plight as the professor of the university of Louvain 
described by Goldsmith, when he was visited by a 
philosophic vagabond, who expressed hopes of 
making aliving by teaching Greek. The professor 
said he had never learnt Greek, and had never 
missed it; he had obtained a doctor’s cap and 
gown without Greek ; 10,000 florins a year without 
Greek ; and had a good appetite equally without 
Greek. Thanks to Oxford and other places, he 
was not in so destitute a condition, and he knew 
of no greater spiritual refreshment than the read- 
ing of Greek masterpieces. He congratulated the 
School on the excellent work which it had accom- 
plished, and it seemed clear that the School had 
never before had so satisfactory a meeting. Their 
resources were modest—too modest as compared, 
for example, with the £3100 a year of the French 
School, which had, in addition, received a special 
grant of £30,000; the £2400 of the Germans, to 
whom also the Government had made the noble 
contribution of £40,000 for the excavations at 
Olympia; and the United States School, which 
enjoyed £2000 a year. The British School had 
only a precarious revenue of £1400, of which, for 
the first time, a Government grant formed part. 
It was true that the £500 a year from the Treasury 
was only promised for five years ; but it would be 
the fault of the School if that grant were not 
continued. It was clear the School was doing its 
best on its modest resources. It was at first sight 
matter of surprise that Oxford and Cambridge did 
so little for the work; but when he was at 
Oxford the other day the Public Orator, in a 
humorous speech —not without its dark passages 
—had shown that the universities, in consequence 
of their large dependence on land, could never 
count on a clear balance, and were the ruitable 
objects of pity rather than of envy. A more 





hopeful outlook was some of the South African 
millionaires. The Prime , the other day, 
in reference to quite another subject, sugges 
that these Oroesuses of the South might be induced 
to relieve Great Britain of some of her obligations 
in another part of Africa. That was a fertile 
suggestion quite outside the political region ; and 
if the managers of the School diplomatically 
approached some of there gentlemen the School 
might soon find itself in clover. At the British 
Museum the other day he had been admiring the 
results of the Turner bequest in the work carried 
on in Oyprus. It would be an excellent experi- 
ment to make some of these wealthy persons 
realise how valuable a work might be done in a 
special field by a gift of what to them would be a 
moderate amount. But in that, as in other fields 
of human activity, it was not money only, but men 
of ardonr and enthusiasm who were needed. One 
of the most memorable workers in ths whole field 
of Hellenic archaeology had just disappeared in 
the person of Prof. Ernst Ourtius. This was not 
the occasion, nor was he the man, to weigh the 
relative greatness of Thirlwall and Grote and 
Ourtius. An eminent Frenchmen had laid down 
the canon that in literature and art one should 
have preferences, but not exclusions ; and io one 
respect or another one might place each of these 
great writers above his fellows. Then there was 
Finlay, of whom Prof. Freeman had said that he 
had made the greatest contribution to historical 
literature since Gibbon. Doubtless the greatest of 
Curtius’s achievements in Greek archaeology was 
the exploration of Olympia, where, by his insight, 
his perseverance, and his ardent zeal, he had 
brought to light in priceless quality and quantity 
what Prof. Jebb called the salvage of centuries of 
ruin. Both Freeman and Stanley had, each in 
his characteristic manner, dwelt on the importance 
of the historian’s seeing the places of which he 
wrote ; and the Provost of Queen’s had pointed 
out that those students who had learnt in the 
echool of actual exploration were able to 
impart a life and reality to this work which were 
missing in that of others. He was not sure 
whether the philosophic depth and moral wisdom 
of the great Greek writers were not as clearly 
realised by the student at home as by the travel- 
ling scholar. But there could be no doubt that 
archaeological discovery shed a marvellous light 
upon the history and social life of the ancient 
world. Its value, for example, in the field of 
ancient religion was admirably illustrated in Mr. 
Farnell’s recent book on The Cults of Greek States, 
and still more so, perhaps, in the far-reachiog 
speculations of Mr. Fraser's Golden Bough. The 
work which the School was doing was, he felt 
convinced, contributing greatly to the stures of 
human knowledge, and gave a grea’ stimulus to 
the efforts of human thought; and csrried on as it 
was would add to the renown of this country in 
the domain of art and letters.—Sir John Evans 
seconded the motion, which was carriei.—Mr. 
Cecil Smith then gave an account ia detail of the 
work of the School. 


Vicror1a InstitutE.—(Annual Meeting, Wednesday, 
July 15) 


Sir G. Ganriet Stroxss, president, in the chair.— 
Among the members present were the Lord 
Ohancellor, Lord Kelvin, Sir J. W. Dawson, Sir 
Sidney Shippard, Sir H. Barkly, Sir J. Fayrer, and 
Mr. W. Crookes.—The report, read by the hon. 
secretary (Captain F. Petrie), described the objects 
as tending to unite cultured minds in the investi- 
gation of questions of philosophy or science, 
es y where such are alleged to bear on the 
received truths of Holy Writ, in order that hasty 
conclusions on either hand may not be used to the 
hindrance of science or religion. The number of 
members had risen to 1500, of whom one-third 
were resident abroad. Among its losses the 
Institute had to regret the death of M. Pasteur, who 
had been a firm supporter. Among those who had 
contributed to the subjects discussed duriog the 
session were Sir J. W. Dawson, Profs. Oleland, 
Oalderwood, Hull, Fritz Hommel, Sayce and 
Macloskie.—After the report had been read, Sir 
George Stokes gave an address on the Rintgen 
rays, and described at considerable length the 
work which led up to Réntgen's diecovery. 
Referring to the fact noticed by Lenard, that the 
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cathode rays could pass through aluminium, he 
said he did not think that they did so in a manner 
analogous to the passege of light through glass. 
Supposing the cathode rays to be, strictly speaking, 
not rays, but streams of molecules, he suggested 
that an electrical action took place through the 
aluminium resembling what electrolysis was on 
one theory supposed to be. The molecules, being 
highly charged with electricity, might set in motion 
on the other side of the aluminium wall other 
molecules similarly charged. Sir George Stokes 
then proceeded to discuss the nature of the 
Réntgen rays. They had their origin in the part 
of a Orookes tube opposite the cathode, but they 
were not cathode rays. That they could pass 
through substances opaque to ordinary light did not 
prove they were not of the same nature as light. 
Light was regarded as consisting of transversal 
vibrations propagated in the luminiferous ether. 
Supposing X rays to consist of a process in the 
ether, were the vibrations giving rise to them 
transversal or longitudinal? They differed from 
ordinary light in several ways; but if phenomena 
of polarisation could be obtained from them, that 
would prove them to consist of transversal vibra- 
tions. Many experiments had been made to get 
such phenomena, but most had failed. One or 
two investigators thought they had been success- 
ful. If that were co, we might affirm that the X 
rays were due to transversal vibrations of the 
luminiferous ether. The absence of diffraction 
and interference phenomena was explicable on the 
supposition that the vibrations were of an exceed- 
ingly high order of frequency.—Lord Kelvin, in 
— a vote of thanks (which was seconded 

y Sir J. W. Dawson), said he had listened with 
eatisfaction and comfort to Sir George Stokes, 
and his faith had been strengthened by what he 
had heard. Sir George declared for transversal 
vibrations, and he himself felt fortified in accept- 
ing that view. Not, however, that the fact was 
absolutely demonstrated, but there was great 
probability of that conclusion being true.—Dr 
Gerard Smith contributed to the interest of 
the address by showing illustrations of the effect 
of the rays. 


FINE ART. 
INDIAN NUMISMATICS. 


WE quote the following from the annual address 
of the president (Mr. A. Pedler) of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal : 


‘As usual a very large number of coins, about 
2200, have passed through Dr. Hoernle’s hands 
in the course of the past year. 

** Most of them, 1953 coins, were sent under the 
Treasure-Trove Act, and reports on them were 
published in our Proceedings for April, 1895. 
Among them, one hoard, consisting of 548 copper 
coins, was particularly noteworthy, as the coins 
belong to a type hitherto quite unknown, and seem 
to be crude imitations of the ancient coinage of 
the Indo-Scytbian king Kanishka, current in the 
earliest centuries of the Ohristian era. They were 
found in Puri, and must be of very great age. 
Another hoard consisted of 892 square coins of the 
pre-Moghul Muhammadan kingdom of Malwa. 
Among these were two puzzling coins of a certain 
Muhammad : his identity is not known. 

** Among the coins sent to Dr. Hoernle by private 
collectors for examination were found four very 
remarkable copper coins which have been noticed 
in our Proceedings for May, 1895. Two are coins of 
the Indo-Scythian king Kadphises II., and the 
other two of the Indo-Bactrian or Indo-Parthian 
king Abdagaces. Both sets exhibit a unique 
feature : those of Kadphises show a new Bactrian 
legend, while those of Abdagases show the only 
instance hitherto discovered of the Bactrian (or 
Kharoshtri) script running from left to right. 

“Of the little known and understood coins of 
Assam, Mr. E. A. Gait has published several speci- 
mens and descriptions. He was the first to read the 
hitherto undecipherable legends on the old Ahom 
coins of Assam. 

‘*An important paper on the coins of the 
Musalman kings of Ma‘abar, in Southern India, 
was published by Mr. O. J. Rogers in our Journal; 
also another on Moghul copper coins. The 
copper coinage of the early Moghul emperors 








of India, especially of Akbar, was one of 
enormous extent. Though much written about, 
they still present points—in of weights, 
types, mints, &c.—that require clearing up. Dr. 
W. Vost has made contributions on these points 
in two important papers in our Journal for 1895, ia 
one of which he determines the site of the old 
mint Dogam. 

‘The Indian Antiquary contains two interesting 
papers, by Messrs. T. M. Rangachari and T. 
Sesikachari, on some inedited coins of the kings 
of Vijayanagar and on Indo-Danish coins. 

**Tne Vienna Oriental Journal for 1894 contains 
a paper by Prof. Biibler, which discusses some 
difficulties in Kharoshtri inscriptions on the Indo- 
Greek coins. 

**One of the most important contributions to 
Indian numismatics is the late Sir Alexander 
Cunningham’s book on ‘The Ooins of Medieval 
India,’ from the seventh century down to the 
Muhammadan conquest. It forms a worthy com- 
panion to his recently published book on ‘The 
Coins of Ancient India.’ 

** Very useful contributions also are Mr. O. J. 
Rodgers’s catalogues, of which two have appeared. 
One is the Catalogue of the Ooins in the Lahore 
Mureum, in four parts; the other is the second 
part of the Indian Museum Catalogue. Mr. 
Rodgers has also nearly completed a catalogue of 
the coins in our possession. In connexion with 
these catalogues, Mr. Rodgers’s little book on 
* Coin-collecting in Northern India’ may also be 
mentioned, which gives much information and 
many useful hints to anyone interested in making 
a collection of Indian coins.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MYCENAEAN FLUTED COLUMNS. 
Ashmolean Museum: July 19, 1896, 


In my letter from Crete in the last number 
of the AcApEMy I notice a statement which 
requires rectification. 

The fluting on the column at Kalamafka 
is really well authenticated on Mycenaean art. 
The second tholos tomb at Mycenae shows the 
lower part of a fluted half column, and the 
type is further illustrated by some ivory frag- 
ments, One is tempted to trace the origin of 
this fluted type to the Egyptian column formed 
of bundles of reeds, through the intermediate 
type discovered by Prof. Petrie at Tell-el- 
Amarna, in which the reeds, instead of being as 
elsewhere, grouped in bundles, are ‘‘ uniformly 
ranged round, and each treated angularly with 
an edge outside.” If this be so, the iudvres of 
the Doric column are literally a survival of the 
thongs or cords which—as the Egyptian proto- 
type shows—bound together at intervals the 
bundles of reeds. 

ArtTuur J. Evans, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Ernest Crorrs, A.R.A., painter of 
historical and military pictures, has been 
elected a full member of the Royal Academy. 


THE copyright of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s 
picture of ‘‘ Richard Duke of Gloucester, and 
the Lady Anne,” now on exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, has been acquired by the Art 
Union of London. The picture is to be etched 
by M. Léopold Flameng. 


THE annual exhibition of works of students 
in schools of art for the national competition, 
and also a retrospective exhibition of prize 
works for the last twelve years, will open next 
week at the South Kensington Museum, and 
will remain open until the end of August. 

THE late Baroness Llapover has bequeathed 
to the trustees of the British Museum a cabinet 
and its stand, with ten large volumes containing 
the unique collections of plants and flowers | 
from nature by Mary Granville (Mrs. Delaney), | 
which it was,the express wish of George III. | 
should be preserved in the British Museum as | 








a standard work of art unparalleled for accuracy 
of drawing, form, and perspective, as well as 
colouring, truth of outline, and _ close 
resemblance to nature, to be placed with the 
collection of rare prints and drawings and not 
with those of botanic specimens. She has 
also bequeathed to the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery a portrait of Mrs. Delaney by 
Opie, with a frame designed after her death 
by Horace Walpole for her surviving friend 
the Countess of Bute; and a portrait of Aun 
Granville (Mrs d’Ewes), painted from life by 
Mrs. Delaney. 


THE July number of Scientific Progress con- 
tains what we presume to be an introductory 
article on ‘‘ Prehistoric Man in the Eastern 
Mediterranean,” by Mr. J. L. Myres, of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. He here summarises, 
in a series of closely reasoned paragraphs, all 
the evidence which recent archaeological 
evidence has supplied for reconstructing the 
civilisation known 4s Mykenaean. A useful 
bibliography is appended. In a subsequent 
article he proposes to discuss the ethnological 
position of the race, or races, who originated 
and overthrew this civilisation, and their 
relationship with the historic inhabitants of 
the same area. Three points upon which he 
lays stress are: (1) the importance of pottery, 
as preserving the best evidence both of per- 
manence and of changes in type of civilisation ; 
(2) the extension of Mykenaean civilisation of 
a decadent type, and therefore of a later date, 
in Sicily and Italy, and even so far as Halstatt 
in the Tyrol; and (3) the sudden collapse of 
the Mykenaean civilisation, as roughly coinci- 
dent with the first appearance of iron in 
common use in the Levant. We may quote 
what Mr. Myres says about the changes in the 
types of pottery : 

“Tt has been already indicated, firstly, tha 
throughout the Eastern Mediterranean—in fact 
throughout the whole range of the Mediterranean 
early bronze culture—the indigeneous system of 
deeoration is instinctively rectilinear and geome- 
trical ; secondly, that in the Cycladic area and in the 
middle bronze age a quite irreconcileable and purely 
naturalistic and quite heterogeneous impulse appears ; 
and, thirdly, that the fully ened Mykenaean style, 
when it appears, is, in spite of its far superior tech- 
nical skill and elegance, already beginning to stag- 
nate in many departments—the gem-engraving and 
modelling developing last, and retaining their vigour 
and elasticity latest, whereas the ceramic decoration, 
which appears in its noblest form at Thera and at 
Kamirais, is the first to exhibit the conventional and 
mechanical repetition of a shrinking assortment of 
motives. We may now add, fourthly, that this failure 
of originality permitted of a recrudescence of the rec- 
tilinear instinct which, though overwhelmed for the 
time by the naturalistic and curvilinear principles, 
had co-existed with them throughout; and that both 
floral and spiral motives, once allowed to repeat 
themselves without reference to their models, are 
transformed automatically into the latticed triangles 
and meanders, which are the commonplaces of 
rectilinear design. 

‘“‘ At this point the survey must close; for now, on 
geometrically engraved tripods and geometrically 
painted vases, appear Hellenic as in alpha- 
betic characters. Borrowed Oriental and especially 
Assyrianising motives intrude themselves into the 
panels of the rectilinear ornament, and attempts are 
made, however ineffectual, to represent first animal 
and then human forms.” 





THE STAGE. 
MR. GORDON CRAIG IN “ HAMLET.” 


Mr. Gorpon Craic produced “ Hamlet” at 
the Parkhurst Theatre on Monday last. Such 


| @ production is not an everyday occurrence, 
and the magnitude of the undertaking must 
always present great difficulties to actor and 
critic alike. 
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Although the Parkhurst Theatre is at 
Holloway, Holloway is a part of London, and 
Mr. Craig’s is a London production ; for any- 
one can get to the very doors of his theatre by 
spending threepence in omnibus fares. ; 
Gordon Craig has been seen and liked in the 
provinces as “ Hamlet,” but town folk have 
only watched him play rather colourless parts 
at the Lyceum. This new venture of his has 
excited considerable interest in the places 
where people talk about art. 

Mr. Craig has conscientiously laboured to 
make himself a fine artist: his acting on Mon- 
day tcld us that, for it was a more finished 
and delicate picture than we had hoped for 
from so young a man. Nevertheless, though 
he was subtle and polished, with a complete 
ease and breadth of manner, in the first 
few scenes we were disappointed—there was no 
more in his acting than this mastery of tech- 
nique. Even on the battlements—a scene per- 
fectly staged and with that copper-green sky 
that sometimes comes at early dawn—he was 
unconvincing. We did not seem to be knowin 
Hamlet better, or to be taking a more perso: 
interest in the man: we saw Lim as merely an 
epicure in emotions. But as it is a truth that 
a man’s philosophy is the formula of his per- 
sonality, so when Hamlet had been with us a 
little longer, and we had listened to that wild 
biting wit of his, we liked Mr. Craig much 
better. As the play went on, it became more 
and more apparent that we were watching 
something very good indeed; and when the 
curtain fell we realised that Mr. Craig is not 
only a clever and successful actor, but that he 
isa great artist. 

In one scene especially was;he convincing, and 
a scene perhaps of less scope than some others 
—the burial of Ophelia. After all the sombre 
draperies of that dark castle of Elsinore, with 
the cloud of murder hanging over it, the contrast 
of the fresh green leaves and the little church 
affects an audience by the sheer mechanism of 
the thing ; but allowing for that, we have never 
seen anything better done. The grave-digger, 
Mr. T. Reynolds, was excellent ; and Mr. Craig 
played the scene with a tenderness we do not 
often meet with on the boards of an English 
theatre. 

Miss Lucy Wilson as Ophelia was entirely 
charming, though she played unevenly, rising 
toa high level of artistic achievement in the 
mad scene, but not acting with anything like 
her full power in the easier episodes. We 
shall often meet with Miss Wilson in a year or 
two. It was an effective idea of hers to dress 
Ophelia in black. 

Mr. Craig is doubly to be congratulated, as 
he produced and managed, as well as acted 
in, the play. One word of caution must 
temper this congratulation. Mr. Craig should 
remember in all his studies that, in his efforts to 
avoid the turnpike roads of thought, there is 
always the danger of being lost in those too 
fascinating by-ways which lead to places 
where art becomes choked by attitude. 


RANGER GULL. 








MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies. 
George Grove. (Novello.) 


THE author, in a short preface, refers to his 
work as ‘‘a humble endeavour to convey to 
others the method in which an amateur has 
obt ined much pleasure and profit out of works 
which in their own line are as great as Shak- 
spere’s plays.” The term “amateur” is fre- 
quently used in a disparaging sense, and the 
superficial and often inexact knowledge which 


By Sir 





many persons have of music may well account 
for this. Sir George Grove is an amateur in 
the proper sense of the term: he is a lover of 
music, and, pre-eminently, of the music of 
Beethoven. With the master’s Symphonies he 
is thoroughly familiar; while to knowledge he 
adds enthusiasm. The analyses of those works, 
in the Crystal Palace and other programme 
books, signed with a plain ‘“‘ G.” are known all 
over the world. They form, indeed, the ground- 
work of the volume under notice; but there 
are all kinds of additions—historical, biographi- 
cal, and critical—as valuable as they are inter- 
esting. The author could easily have made his 
work longer, yet, so far as we are aware, nothin 
of importance has been left unsaid: the boo. 
will form part of every musician’s library, by 
the side of Jahn, Nottebohm, and Thayer. 

The title of the volume deserves note: it is 
not ‘‘The Nine Symphonies of Beethoven,” 
but ‘‘ Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies.” 


In the case of Mozart and Haydn, it would no |- 


doubt be interesting to know more than we do 
at present of the circumstances under which 
they wrote their works, of the sources whence 
they drew inspiration. Yet in listening to their 
music we do not “crave” for a clue; we are 
satisfied with the musical thoughts and their 
developments, exhibited in clear, logical form. 
With Beethoven there is all this, but something 
more—the man speaks to us as strongly as the 
musician. The Third Symphony is not mere 
music written in a heroic style, but the out- 
come of strong personal conviction. Napoleon 
was only the outward cause which prompted 
the composer to express in tones his own 
— and feelings. This Symphony is a 
stately sermon on heroism, not mere portrait 
or mood painting. Then, again, the humour 
of Beethoven, which in his early works 
only showed itself occasionally, ually 
became more prominent and of altogether 
rougher character, at times not unmixed with 
bitterness. In this we have « true reflection of 
the change which came over the composer. In 
early life he was sociable and, like Mozart, 
disposed to merriment. The growing infirmity 
of deafness, however, caused him to withdraw 
more and more from intercourse with his 
friends, while the apparently inevitable friction 
between a genius conscious of his worth and 
a matter-of-fact world gradually soured his 
temper. The loud “ Polyphemus” shouts in 
the Finale of the Seventh Symphony, the 
violent contrasts in that of the Eighth, call for 
something more than musical explanation. And 
seeing that, with exception of the ‘‘ Pastoral” 
and the ‘‘ Eroica,” Beethoven has given us 
no clue to his meaning, it is natural that we 
should study, so far as —_— the cause 
as well as the effect of those tragedies 
in tones. The immediate cause can rarely 
be found. Sir George seems to have come 
very near it in accounting for the beauty 
and tenderness of the Fourth and the tragic 
character of much of the Fifth. The character- 
istic personality of the man helps, however, in 
@ general way towards an understanding of his 
music. The master himself declared that he 
always worked to a picture in his mind; and it 
would indeed be interesting had he carried out 
the intention which he once entertained, of 
indicating the poetical contents of his works. 
‘* All painting in instrumental music, if pushed 
too far, is a failure.’”” Thus wrote Beethoven 
in one of his sketch-books ; and his programmes, 
had he indicated them, would, like his music, 
have been kept within wise limits. 

Our author calls attention to Beethoven’s 
fondness for ‘‘ framing his principal subjects in 
the notes of the common chord,” also to the 
scale character of others. The composer’s 
intimate acquaintance with the fugues of 
Bach will probably account, in no small 
measure, for such methods, Of subjects 
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based on the common chord, those of the 
first movements of the ‘‘Eroica” and 
the ‘‘ Choral” are, perhaps, the most striking. 
The character and strength of Beethoven's 
principal subjects explain to a large extent 
the powerful impression which his music makes, 
Sir George and other writers allude, and 
rightly, to the skill Beethoven displayed in the 
art of development ; but the secret of his power 
lay rather in the selection of thematic material 
which would not only bear scientific treatment, 
but would actually be enbanced by it. Some 
modern com and skilful ones too—seem 
to forget that fact; of living masters Brahms 
in this respect has, perhaps, followed most 
closely in the footsteps of his great predecessor. 
The allusion to the character of Beethoven’s 
themes suggested this comment. We do not 
for a moment mean to imply that Sir 
George lays undue stress on the master’s 
workmanship. 

A book on Beethoven’s Symphonies would, 
of course, be incomplete without allusion to the 
criticisms passed on those works at the time of 
their production, and later on. What Weber, 
Spobr, and other distinguished men said has 
often been quoted, and their harsh comments 
on this or that movement will always create 
surprise. And yet history has often shown how 
little a great manis able to appreciate the 
merits of his contemporaries: his own in- 
dividuality probably prevents him seeing that 
of others. In the case, however, of Spohr 
surprise is not unnatural, for was not he one 
of the earliest to recognise the coming great- 
ness of Wagner? The first three movements 
of the Choral he declared, ‘‘ in spite of occa- 
sional flashes of genius, inferior to any of the 
previous eight Symphonies.”” The Finale he 
found ‘‘ monstrous and tasteless.” 

Much abuse has been lavished upon profes- 
sional critics, and, no doubt, in certain cases 
they thoroughly deserve it: some are incom- 
petent, others prejudiced. Yet even the best, 
by the very nature, perhaps, of their profession, 
find it difficult, not to say impossible, to 
perceive the real import of any new manifesta- 
tion; in proportion as it differs from the 
past, a cautious attitude seems necessary. 
Sir George himself, commenting on an early 
and unfavourable notice of the ‘‘ Eroica,” 
remarks that ‘‘allowance must be made for 
those who were hearing so original a work for 
the first time.” Some German critics, however, 
showed due, if not full, appreciation of the 
rising master. Among these we do not include 
Hoffmann’s famous notice of the C minor—‘‘a 
burning welcome, full of admiration, respect, 
and sympathy ”’; for his words were dictated to 
him by imagination rather than by irtellect. 
The remarks of William Ayrton in the Har- 
monicon on some of the Beethoven Symphonies do 
not say much for his judgment or penetration ; 
yet that critic, while acknowledging Ayrton’s 
failure to understand Beethoven, speaks of him 
as ‘‘a good musician, and in many respects 
liberal and advanced for his time.” He 
thought the Ninth Symphony, with omission of 
the repeats and removal of the chorus, might 
‘* be put into a produceable form.” 

Sir George refers in his preface to the pro- 
posal he made in 1891, to have facsimiles made 
of the autographs of the Beethoven Sym- 
phonies, and it is indeed to be hoped that the 
scheme, warmly received at the time, will 
shortly be carried into effect. And may we also 
hope that in the next edition of his valuable 
and interesting book an index will be added ? 
Under the ‘List of Symphonies,” before 
chap. i. the day of Beethoven’s death is given 
as March 24, instead of March 26. How this 
error crept in is almost incomprehensible ; for 
surely there is no one living who knows the 
correet date better than Sir George Grove. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS (Part L), 
FAMILY and PERSONAL, 


1766 — 1865, 
By ROUNDELL PALMER, EARL of SELBORNE. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 





PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ As we go on the interest grows, and 
the utterances become more wae. t is only natural to expect 
that the process will be continued in Part II., which will be eagerly 


expected.” 





Fourth Edition.—Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE RICHES of CHAUCER: in which 


his impurities have been expunged; his spelling 
modernised ; his rhythm accentuated ; and his Obsolete 
terms explained ; also have been added a few explana- 
tory Notes and a new Memoir of the Poet by CHARLES 
COWDEN CLARKE. 


WITH a MEMOIR of the AUTHOR by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, "6d. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: a 
Narrative of the Events of his Life. By JAMES 
DYKES C AMPBELL. With Portrait, 

DAILY NEWS.—* Many will be ‘grateful to Mr. Leslie Stephen, 


who has contributed to the Second Edition of this work a sketch of the 
life of Campbell.” 





Cro »wn 8vo, 


THE SCENERY of ‘SWITZERLAND 
and the CAUSES to WHICH IT IS DUE. By the 
3 7 Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
J c. 


TIMES te A. } distinctly valuable contribution to a large and im- 
portant subject m & 


Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


MICHAEL and his LOST ANGEL: a 


Play in Five Acts. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
Author of “The Middleman,” 





Extra crown 8v 0, 6a. 1 net. 


The CHILD, its SPIRITUAL NATURE. 


By HENRY KING LEWIS, Gouger of “* Songs for 
Little Singers in the Sunday School and Home.” 





Crown 8vo, 6 


A FIRST BOOK of JURISPRUDENCE 


for STUDENTS of the COMMON LAW. By Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, &c 


Part X., now ready. 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. By 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL, Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. 
With Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. Royal 8vo, 
ls, net each part. (‘To be completed in 30 Monthly Parts.) 


MACMILLAN & OO., lauwee, mecaintenedl 


NOW READY, No. 2, PRICE ONE SHILLING, of the 
NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES 


OF THE 


CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
ConrTENTS, 

THE BATTLE of the NILE: an Anniversary Study. 
By Professor J. K. LAUGHTON. 

AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES. By AMERICANUS. 

MEMOIRS of a SOUDANESE SOLDIER (ALI EFFENDI 
GIFOON). Dictated in Arabic to and Translated by 
Capt. MACHELL, (Continued.) 

CHILDREN’S THEOLOGY. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. By SPENSER WILKINSON, 


TRESPASSING on the TSAR: a Crimean Experience. 
By YEGOR YEGOREVITSCH, 


A MOTE. By WALTER RAMAL, 

SIR HENRY PARKES. By A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 
SPLENDIDE MENDAX, By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
PAGS and FAGGING. By HORACE G, HUTCHINSON, 
PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 


CLARISSA FURIOSA. Chapters XXIX.-XXXII, 
W. E, NORRIS. ° 


By 


London : 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BLACK DIAMONDS 


(Avrnorisep Eprrron), 


By MAURUS JOKAI, 
Author of “ Eyes like the Sea,’’ “Dr. Dumfny’s Wife,” 
“* Midst the Wild Carpathians,” ‘‘ In Love with the 
Czarina.” 
Translated into English by FRANCES A. GERARD, 
Author of “‘ Some Irish Beauties of the Last Century,” &c. 
With Engraved Portrait of, and Letter to English 
Readers from, Dr. Jéxar. 








DAFFODIL LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS, 
BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 
12mo, cloth gilt, 2s. each; Paper covers, 1s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I—GRANT ALLEN’S 
SENSATIONAL STORY, 


THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
(Sixth Thousand ) 


“The whole ~ is epocodingty \ well done; we recommend the first 
volume of the‘ Daffodil Library.’ News. 

he Jaws oY Death’ ‘s a pretty piece of writing in the sopeational 
line. It is cleverly told somewhat on the lines laid down by Poe when 
he undertook to show how to write a Black- wood tale. We are brought 
so smoothly, so gradually, to the very edge of the catastrophe the 
shiver of it is upon us almost before we are there. It is extremely 
creditable to Mr. Alen’s invention.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“We have greater novelists than Mr. ‘Atlen but none who better 
understa ands the weaving of plot and the invaluable art of sustaining 
interest. ‘The Jaws of Death’ is a high ly characteristic piece of work, 
and will afford as fascinating « half-hour’s reading as any one is likely 
to get this season.”— Publishers’ Circular. 


Vol. II.—NOW READY. 
First 5,000 Copies of the Second Volume, 
entitled 


SAPPHIRA OF THE STAGE. 
By GEORGE KNIGHT, 


Author of “‘ Dust in the Balance,” 
And late Editor of ‘“‘The Liverpool Porcupine.’”’ 


The Scoteman says: “ A readable story in the school of Mr. Boothe 
The Aberdeen Free Press says: “ A fantastic piece of writing... .. 
ay has set himself to write an uousual story and has succeeded. 
The Shefleld Daily Telegraph says: “It is powerfully written, and 
the SF is unfailingly sustained.” 





London : 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. ; 
of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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Mrs. J, Gladwyn Jebb.— Tarovenr Tovuratne ON WHEELS, 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell.——EnGtanp’s Duty 1n Sovran 
Arnica: A Srup¥ on tar Grounp. With Map. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsvuren snp Lonpox. 


NOW READY, Demy 8vo, 68. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 
A New Light on the World’s History. 


By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


‘The author has various theories, which he supports 
with much cnguatalve force,”’— People, 
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Stevens & Sons’ New Law Works. 


NOW READY, No. 47 (JULY), price 5s, 
Subscription for 1896, post free, 12s. 6d. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 
Contents. 

NOTES :—Indian Traders in South Africa.—The International Law 
Association at Brussels.—The Court of Appeal on Picketing and 
Trade Unions.—Marriage on the High 
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Just published, Third Edition, royal 8vo, cluth, 32s. 


ODGERS on LIBEL and SLANDER—A 
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Criminal € Jases. By W. BLAKE ODGERS, 1896. 
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c ust published, royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


BEAL’S CARDINAL RULES of LEGAL 
INTERPRETATION. — and Arranged. ee 
BEAL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Just published, FIFTH EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


SHIRLEY’S COMMON LAW CASES. A 


Selection of Leadin n_the Common Law, with Notes. 
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